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mt HE Parliamentary Committee on 


(eos 


amt «measure is beginning to. assume 
geile) «= ~more practicable shape, al- 
though it still contains many objectionable 
provisions, amongst which we must continue to 
the reference of matters in dispute under 
the Act to the poliee courts. So many altera- 
tions, too, are made from time to time, that 
we cannot venture to. say what its provisions 
acually are at this moment. One great ques- 
tio still under discussion is the mode to be 
adopted for determining the thickness of walls, 
aud we shall best bring this before our readers 
by giving a full report of the discussion of this 
point at the Royal Institute of Architects on 
Monday evening last, when Mr. Hesketh 
a paper “As to the method which it is mos 
aivisable to adopt in the Metropolitan Build 
ings Bill for regulating the thickness of walls.” 
The reader said, together with other district 
surveyors, I feel deeply anxious that the Bi! 
for the regulation of the buildings of this vasj 
i ct Hg pe apace ane , at the — 
time, vtable to the respectable of the 
ple immediately louis in Pind yep 
the shape in which it has been brough’: 
forward, I entertain great doubts whether it wi:! 
wove either the one or the other. If not, thb 
oficers under the Act will bear, as they now do, 
the odium as well of its deficiencies as of its 
ive enactments. 
officers have been accused, in high 
quarters, of neglect. and apathy in the dischargie 
oftheir duties with regard to certain sanitary 
regulations; and, though they have disproved 
the facts alleged against them, and though, if 
these facts were admitted, they have clearly 
winted out that the law does not enable them 
toimterfere, or even to enter upon premises, for- 
the purpose of inquiry, yet the accusation 
remains recorded against, them with the follow- 


my special recommendation :— ‘‘ Should aay 

ent of the (Buildings) Act be in con- 
templation, this general neglect of duty on the 
part of the surveyors, and this apparent apathy 
of all concerned in the administration of the 
measure with relation to the only provisions of 
itdirectly bearing on sani matters, ought 
© any one at all 
cognizant of the Act, the accusation confutes 
itslf, and I cannot help \uoting, with gratifi- 
tation, one of the resolutions just passed by the 
Builders’ Society, to show\that it does not 
“et much with them, via.— That the duties 
ofthe district surveyor could not be as well 
falilled by any but competent professional men, 
‘ud that the interests of the public could not be 
motected efficiently by any arrangement which 
vould throw these duties on a less educated 
class of men.” 

This is the gratuitous testimony of that class 
Vhich has most concern in the operation of the 
Act: those on the other hand who have pt 

of the new Bill, have thoroughly 
out the former recommendation, for not on of 
cers serving under the t Act pas 
consulted in the preparation of this wha- 
rae The result of this unmerited distrust is, 
cn » that we have in the new measure not 
— of what is faulty and oppressive (which 
eealy needed), but many totally new regu- 
subverting even the very things most 
Seeovedl by those who are cognizant of the 
raat ee a a peg 
- 3 Op; ity of entering upon that 
ts which is = the’ most important 
ve properly se led, namely, the rules for 
(Cermining the thickness of the walls of 


The the Bill and i 
rect bel: he Bill and its changes on the 


its comi 





R the new Metropolitan Buildings 
oy Se Bill have again met, and the 


inted out to the framers of the 
ides the difficulties of workin 


was printed, in which these defects were thought 
to be remedied by means of special rules in- 
tended to meet the objections. This not being 
the case in the minds of the objectors, at the 
request of one of the framers of the measure, I 
discussed the subject with him, and afterwards 
with him recast the schedule in a new form, to 
which I at first thought he agreed, though (it 
gem in error. is recast was put im by 
the district surveyors, and is now printed by 
order of the committee, as well as the framers’ 
schedule, which has now assumed a fourth 
edition. 

It has, however, been put in by the district 
surveyors, with the express understanding that 
they do not assent to the rules which still re- 
main for determining the thickness of walls of 
public buildings, where any story is more than 
20 feet in height. These rules merely remain 
because under the altered constitution of the 
Bill they were not able at once, in so short a 
time as has been allowed them, to propose a 
substitute. As they stand, the rules cannot 
work well. 

One important improvement, however, has, I 
think, been introduced into this Bill, by allowin 
buildings to be built in compartments, separate 
by cross walls, the thickness of the walls bei 
regulated by the size of the compartment, an 
not of the whole building, as in the present Act. 
The advantages of this are, amongst other 
things, that it will conduce to economy of space 
and cost, by allowing thinner external and party 
walls, and to sounder construction and greater 
stability, by encouraging brick internal walls, 
instead of wooden partitions, thereby also causing 
a great diminution in the risk and extent of 
fires, and in the end, probably to the reduction 
of premiums of insurance. 

— be allowed to say,*that I first 
suggested this system to Lord Seymour, then 
First Commissioner of Works, in March, 1851, 
when I carefully pointed out all its advantages. 
The cross walls are to be at least two-thirds of 
the thickness required for external and party 
walls ; but not less than 83 inches thick ; to have 
the openings limited toa third of the vertical 
area in each story, and to be carried up at least 
two-thirds the height of the building : I think 
four-fifths would be better. 

We come now to the rules proposed by the 
framers of the Bill for determining the thickness 
of external and party walls. 
oir — a of the hegne is to 
implify the Act, ispensing with the system 
of rating buildings, whieh eal introduced into 
the first Building Act passed in 1667, the year 
after the fire of London, and said to have been 
framed by Sir C. Wren. I must assert, that 
there is a complete declension in the new Bill 
from the framers’ original intention. In the 
first Bill, it is true, it was completely carried 
out; but it was so by infroducing a far more 
complex system, by losing —_ of many mat- 
ters which ‘past experience shown to be 
roper and requisite, and by permitting many 
vefects and anomalies in practice. These having 
been pointed out (and I will presently show some 
which remain after the last revision), a most 
complex system of rating, actually, though not 
nominally, has been introduced into the new 
editions. There are, besides the general rule, 
no less than seven special ones, according to 
seven different sorts (why not call them eet 
of walls: warehouses, and that class of build- 





us, since its first appearance 


ings, have likewise another system of rates of 





complex, and giving erroneous results. The 
district surveyors, however, and perhaps others, | the result obtained 1s right, it will be worth 
ill, that | this complex machinery, an 
out such| will therefore inquire, 
complicated rules, they were seriously defective} Now, the system proposed in the Bill — 
in many points which they particularized. The | to be founded upon the principles set by 
consequence was, that before any discussion on | Rondelet, which he beach upon, as he says, “ an 
them took place in committee, a third edition | infinity of experiments, observations, and calcu- 


bout six weeks ago, seems to me sufficient of| walls. And more than this, while the present 
:bself to oceasion some diffidence in the minds of | Act gives but one rate to each i i 
hose who do not profess to judge of its scien-| Bill would give a separate rate to almost 
tific and practical merits. It was printed at the| wall of a building. This must, then, 


end of April, read a second time, and referred | negative any advan said to be gained in 
to a select committee. Previously, however, to thee . ae 


> 


, and moreover, give the - 


before the committee in the middle | tive merit of simplicity to the present Act. 1 
of May, all the rules relating to the thickness of | am not sure that I 

walls had been struck out, and new ones om! ther, and submit that this complex system of 
totally different principles were substituted, in | the Bill ought, in this respect alone, to prevent 
order to meet the outcry against their being] its adoption for ordinary buildi 


might not go one step fur- 


But it will probably be said by many, that if 
into this result 





lations.” His first rule, which is that adopted 
denominator, is as follows :—~ 
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Let A BC D be the elevation of a 
building between return walls at A B 
Draw the diagonal B D and set off on it ph 
equal to a twelfth part of the height A B, 

draw a line through d parallel to A B, and the 
space between this line and A B is the required 
liditnane of the wall. The height A B, he it 
observed, is from the floor to the tie of the 

not to the top of any parapet or gable, as in 
the Bill. The following formula gives the same 


, Lik 
result. The thickness = ig@x@ i,k, and & 


being respectively the length A D, height A B, 
mit y Shee, B D. This, though only a rule of 
thumb, seems to be founded on some of 
reason ; for it is evident that in walls of the 
same height the longer a wall is between return 
walls the thicker it ought to be between certain. 
limits ; nevertheless, the thickness ought not to 
increase s0 fast as its length, because the height 
moust be the principal element in determing 
the thickness. This is attained by the rule 
where the length is much in exeess of the height, 
inasmuch as, supposing the length to inerease 
from A towards D, and onwards by equal incre- 
ments, the corresponding increments of the 
ratio of the height and diagonal would be con~ 
tinuously diminishing. In the same case the 
thickness would increase nearly in proportion 
to the imerease of height. But the fails 
more and more as the height becomes more and 
more in excess of the length, till it gives absurd 
results, as in the walls of towers. The formula 
of wae is as I have said, the thick- 

x A, 
ness = 19 x d > 
That of the last edition of the Bill is for 
public buildings, the thickness mae . 

Now my impression is, that the divisor 18 
will make the walls too thin for safety when im 
one story, and that Rondelet’g divisor 12 is 
better. It is, however, a su ect which re- 
quires great consideration. © a few 
examples of calculations on both formule, 
in the diagrams suspended, in which are three 
instances of the aisle walls of churches with 
galleries. In these Rondelet’s rule comes nearer 
than that of the schedule to the actual thick- 
ness ; but I think that a mean between 12 and 18 
will be found better than either for brick walls. 
of public buildings in. one 1 

e formula ought, as I have shown, to be 
discontinued when the height is much in excess. 
of the lena ; otherwise a wall, say 60 feet 
high and 20 feet long, would have its hase no 
thicker than one 20 feet bigh and 60 feet long, 
and the Bill does sowhen the height exceeds twice. 
the length, by requiring the thickness to be one- 
fortieth of the height. Yet I think this also 
gives too slight a wall, and requires the fraction 





wall of a. 
and 








in the new Bill, with a modification in the. 
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to be increased. For myself, I certainly think 
that, for public buildings with a high story, a 
formula ought to be introduced for determining 
the thickness of the walls, instead of the undi- 
gested rule of the present Act, though such for- 
mula may not be applicable on every occasion, and 
then special calculations must be resorted to. At 
the same time I think a far more perfect formula 
may be obtained by varying the thickness with 
reference both to height and to the square root 
of the length, which is founded on the reasons 
I have before given, and would not require 
abandonment in certain cases, as Rondelet’s and 
the framers’ rules do. I venture to submit the 
following formula, therefore, for consideration, 
though it is but a rule of thumb :— 


h 
Thickness = 2 + 


’ Many speak against any such rule as being 
complicated ; but this would not be the case, 
because of course, directly the Act should be 
passed, tables would be formed just as we now 
have with reference to bearings of timbers. 

But where I venture entirely to differ from 
the framers of the Bill is in their not limiting 
this rule to public buildings where there are lofty 
stories, and then only to such Jofty stories them- 
selves. Rondelet himself, in giving this rule, 
limits it to walls in one height without the ties 
or abutments given to it by intermediate floors 
or roof. In the case even of the clerestory wall 
of a basilica, he modifies it by setting off on the 
diagonal, as at Bd one-twelfth of the height of 
the clerestory, added to one-twenty-fourth of that 
of the part below it ; thus diminishing the thick- 
ness on account of the aisle roof. But for 
buildings composed of many stories, he says 
distinetl , © Inordinary houses where the height 
of the stories does not exceed 12 to 15 feet, in 
order to find the thickness of walls, whether in- 
ternal or external, regard must be had only to 
the width of the spaces which they divide, and to 
the number of stories which they have to sustain.” 
It is not, however, necessary for me to go into 
the rules he gives for those buildings in stories, 
for this reason, that the framers of the Bill have 
themselves unaccountably forsaken those rules 
which Rondelet himself prescribes, and have 
adopted his first rule, which I have explained, 
and which he most distinctly repudiates for 
ordinary buildings in stories. 

The framers’ schedule is consequently still 
full of serious defects and anomalies, notwith- 
standing that they have departed from their first 
principle, and have introduced so many special 
rules for the purpose of obviating (as before 
mentioned) some particular inconsistences in the 
application of their general'rule. I will point 
out two or three defects. First, small houses, 
now called fourth-rates, if they have /our stories, 
are to be allowed ¢wo stories of 8} inch walls; 
whereas if they have only ¢Aree stories, they 
are allowed only one story of the thinner, or 
83-inch walls. This is the reverse of equitable. 
Secondly, in the larger description of houses, 
say there are two walls, each 40 feet long, be- 
tween return or cross walls ; and suppose one is 
75 feet high, the other 85 feet high, the latter may 
have a greater height of the 13 inch or thinnest 
wall than the former. Thirdly, in such build- 
ings, any of the uppermost stories, such as may 
be used as a gallery or show-room, might have 
been of aT height up to about 40 feet, and yet 
have had the walls only 13 inches thick. I say 
might have been, because a new edition of the 
framers’ schedule has just been printed, and is 
now laid on the table of the Institute for the 
first time. This, I believe, has taken another 
amendment from the present Act, by intro- 
ducing a rule of increasing the thickness of the 
walls of stories when above a certain height, 
beyond the thickness otherwise required. 

ow, under the rules of the present Act, I 
venture to say that not one such palpable defect 
or inconsistency can occur; but under the 
framers’ schedule there are many more than I 
have specially mentioned, which I have not had 
time to put into shape. 

There is one ew anomaly, I admit, under 
the present Act, if the official referees, and with 


1 in inches. 


them about three of the district surveyors, are 
correct in their view of the Act, which is, that 
the small buildings commonly built in the rear 
of larger ones, and communicating with them, 





would require thicker walls than the ae 
building, because, by the addition of the smaller 
building, the rate of the whole had been in- 
creased. This, however, would be meaptny 
remedied by the new system of cross walls, — 
The Bill then, as I have above shown, is in- 
consistent and erroneous in its practice, and at 
variance with its own authority—Rondelet,—in 
adopting, in spite of him, his first rule for ordi- 
nary buildings in stories, and in fo his 
general principle, that in determining the thick- 
‘ness of the walls of such buildings, “regard 
‘must be had only to the width of the spaces 
which they divide, and to the number of stories 


one element nor the other comes into the calcu- 
lation. I do not say that Rondelet is perfectly 
right, but at all events he has named two prin- 
cipal elements. . 

But not only does the new Bill zof_ recognise 
these elements, but the present Act does so in 
the case of dwelling-houses by rating them 
according to area, as well as by the height and 
by the number of stories. In the rating by 
area, the width of spaces between walls may be 
deemed to be sufficiently taken into account, 
for in— 

Fourth rates, the extreme width is »/400— 9 in. 
or about 19 feet, or in ordinary cases, say 15 feet. 


Third rates, the extreme width is /600—1 ft. 


2in. or about 28 feet, or in ordinary cases, say 17 feet. | P 


Second rates, the extreme width is /1000—1 ft. 
2 in.or about 30 feet, or in ordinary cases, say 22 feet. 
First rates, the extreme width is /1400—1 ft. 
6 in. or about 36 feet, or in ordinary cases, say 27 feet. 


And to meet these progressive widths are 
these progressive rates, requiring a progressive 
increase in the thickness of the walls. The 
number of stories also comes into consideration 
by the system of determining the thickness, by 
reckoning from the top of the wall downwards, 
instead of as in the 14 Geo. III. from the base 
upwards. 

I believe, therefore, that for buildings in 
stories, the system (I do not say all the details) 
of the present Act is as perfect as possible, in- 
cluding in it of course the rules for increasing 
the thickness of walls of high stories, and their 
substructure. In the recast schedule it is 
therefore proposed to retain the rules of the 
present Act, for the dwelling-house class (with 
the exception of allowing in fourth-rate houses 
only two instead of three stories of the party- 
walls, to be built of 83 inches thickness, as the 
latter has been found not to be sufficient for 
stability) ; also to retain them for warehouses 
and manufactories, with slight exceptions. It is 
further proposed, notwithstanding those general 
rules, that every story of a dwelling-house shall 
have the thickness of its external and party 
walls, at least one-fifteenth of the height of the 
story, and in warehouses and manufactories 
one-twelfth the height; and that any extra 
thickness may be disposed in piers, one-third 
the length of the wall, and that any substruc- 
ture shall be increased in thickness propor- 
tionably to the superstructure. Where public 
buildings are built in stories not quacning 
20 feet in height, it is intended that they sh: 
follow the dwelling-house class. Where, how- 
ever, public buildings have any story, or stories, 
exceeding the ae t of 20 feet, then to let 
them follow the rules of the framers’ schedule, 
which, however, I think, might be improved by 
keeping the rule to a single story, and by 
decreasing the divisors 18 and 40 to numbers 
nearer to, say, 15 and 30. 

One other new introduction into this Bill, 
which I think is quite right, and will be at- 
tended with perfect security, is the allowance 
of ga in party-walls, as well as external 
Ww 





In conclusion I wish to state, that the re- 
marks which I have ventured to offer, have 
been made with the determination of adhering 
as far as possible to the Bill before us, because 
there are, doubtless, wise reasons for adopti 

the general scheme of the Bill; but with regard 
to public erg the district surveyors have 
long ago urged the value of the superintendence 
as to their safety, being delegated, as at present, 
to more than one architect. Make what rule you 
will, it will be found that to the majority of 
public buildings, excepting those built in stories, 





which they have to sustain.” Clearly neither | s 


= 
{they will be fojally ineggtieable —in one 
roving very obstructive 0 ive: ; 
reathert insufficient for safety. esi cs. 
_ - ee case the architect must 
relief by application, as now proposed 
peat Al, ne architect, to whose woe 
sion, perhaps of not equal consideration to hj, 
own opinion, he will have to bow. For this 
object a Board of Architects, as at present gop. 
stituted, must be far preferable; at all events, 
till the happy time s come when publi 
buildings shall in all cases require an archi 
and an architect in all cases a diploma to shoy 
his qualification for his profession, when officis] 
upervision as to safe construction might be pro- 
bably dispensed with altogether. 


At the close of the paper, 


The Chairman (Mr. Tite, M.P.) observed 
that the real matter for discussion was 
very simple. It had been a great incon. 
venience that the existing Act and the pre. 
vious Bills were indefinite, but the copy of the 
Bill in its latest form, which he had that 
day obtained from the Office of Woods and 
Forests, had his unqualified approval. It con. 
tained a clause, suggested by himself, to the 
effect that the Institute might cause to be 
soy ig b pach ry _ in such manner 
as they might thi t, all persons who might 
Bln themselves to be district surve mae and 
that the Institute should grant certificates ‘of 
competency, without which no district surveyor 
should be appointed. This was a point gained, 
and more might have been gained if the distre 
surveyors had acted with the committee of the 
Institute. With regard to the thickness of 
walls, he considered it was idle to occupy time 
in the discussion of formule and princi of As 
a practical architect, he was sure that the regu- 
lations laid down in the Bill would in the main 
break down; but this did not signify, as the 
Bill contained two clauses which, with a little 
amplification, might have superseded the neces- 
sity for the schedules. (?) One of these clauses 
provided that the Board of Works might alter 
the rules for the thickness of walls; therefore, 
if the formule suggested either on one side or 
the other did not work well, there was the 

ower to change it, and that power would, in 
act, be in the hands of the architect to be 
appointed by the Board of Works, who would 
see the necessity of exercising it. The other 
clause provided, that in the case of “ any build- 
ing whatever, except those mentioned in the 
last preceding section,” namely, buildings of 
iron and glass,—the builder might either con- 
struct the same according to the rules of the 
Act, or he might represent to the Board of 
Works the inapplicability of the rules, sub- 
mitting a plan and particulars, and then the 
building might be erected in any way which the 
architect appointed by the Board might direct. 
To the existing system of “rates,” there were 
some objections; because mathematical rules 
must be limited, definite, and arbitrary, and 
they must lead at times to inconvenience; but 
in the main the schedules of the existing Act 
were understood and were satisfactory. The 
question was, whether the mee wish | 
retain the present system of rating by area an 
height, ws on this point the committee of the 
Institute and the district surveyors should be 
unanimous before the Parliamentary committee. 


Act had been long in use, and was intelligible, 
probably a majority would decide that it had 
found to work sufficiently well, and not to need auy 
important change. ; : 
Mr. -wiowcme 9 Fellow, moved a resolution, ues 
the adoption of the principle of rating as it = 
the present Act, with certain modifications. ve 
observed many points in the new schedule upon wa 
a difference of peieien ight arise, whereas the 
ing schedule was clear. : 
Mr. Jennings, Fellow, observed that there was it 
to complain of in the schedules of the i 
the only difficulty as to the thickness of walls 
in the case of public buildings, when it was rns 
to apply to the official referees for @ modi cae 
The schedules had worked well, but the ii 
machinery of the Act was defective, and Laban 
being carried out. It was now pro t 





The propriety 


| rules of the Act as he pleased. . question for the 


such an arrangement was rather 


Mr. C. Barry urged that the schedule of the ag i 


Government official should have power to alter tht ; 
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— 
public than for the profession, but he thought 
fects would object to be liable to the crotchets of any 
one individual. When he first saw the present Bill, 
it speared to him to affect very much the liber.y of 
the subject, and he regretted that it had not, {like 
previous Bills, been sent to the district surveyors and 
the profession generally, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of stating their objections to it, 
Mr. Penrose, Fellow, said that having acted some- 
what as junior archi counsel, under while 
skilled seniors, in the preparation of the Bill, ue 
could assure the Institute that there had been no it- 
tention to avoid bringing the measure earlier befo-s 
them. The delay had arisen entirely from ange 
‘ ces. The district surveyors had been ver 
much consulted, nearly fifty reports having been re- 
geived from them some months ago, and carefull 
‘vested. ‘Lord Seymour’s Bill, which had beer 
much used in the preparation of the present, was also 
based very much upon the evidence of the district’ 
surveyors, ‘The question really was,—rating, or no 
nating? And on this point the reports of the district 


ia 
° 
- 


in many cases, raised a doubt whether the |. 
ees, See the schedule of the Bill, as that day printed, would 


isting system was a good one. It had not appeared 
coat te the framers of the measure to put a// build- 
ings, as it were, into five boxes of fixed sizes ; but 
rather that they should consider walls in themselves, 
and in reference to the work which they had to do. 
Rondelet, as the great authority on this point, was 
consulted, and both of his systems were worked out 
with great care, hundreds of examples being tried. 
looking at the proposed schedule in its present form 
(and disregarding the accident which led to the print- 
ing of one system, which it was necessary to recall), 
it was believed that the rules laid down would give 
the proper thickness of wall in almost every 
instance,—and where it did not, there was a 
remedy by application to the proper authority. 
He knew it was the opinion of many besides himself, 
that the system of rating was inconvenient, and that 
asimple rule for determining the thickness of walls 
by themselves was preferable. The general rule pro- 
posed, and which would apply in nine cases out of 
ten, was, that when the length of a wall did not ex- 
ceed half its height, then its thickness should be one- 
fiftieth of its height; and where this was the case, 
the simplicity of the rule would supersede any refer- 
ence to the tables; and even in other cases, such 
reference would be very easy, as the tables were 
peo <a might be carried on aslip of paper in 
a pocket-book. 

Mr. Burnell considered the power of altering the 
rules of the Act objectionable, as the principle of all 
law was its certainty. It was, in fact, absurd in 
logic to make enactments, and to give the power to 
vary them, especially as that power would be vested 
in one individual. As far as dwelling-houses were 
concerned, he did not see any necessity for altering 
the old schedules: the difficulty only arose with re- 
ference to public buildings. Mr. Burnell then 
referred to the Strasburg Railway Station at Paris 
(500 feet by 100 feet, and 45 feet high), the walls of 
which were only 1 foot 10 inches thick; whereas, 
according to the formula of Rondelet and the pro- 
posed schedule, they ought to have been 3 feet 
14 inches, if without buttresses, or 2 feet 5 inches 
with buttresses, He also cited a polygonal engine- 
shed at Tors, of which the dimensions were as 
follows:—radins of the circle, 66 feet 6 inches; 
span of roof bearing on the external walls, and on 
internal cohimns, 33 feet 8 inches ; sides of polygon, 
% feet 7 inches, the thickness of the wall being 
2 feet. This thickness coincided with the formula of 
Rondelet ; but according to the schedule in the first 
edition of the Bill under discussion, the thickness 
need not have been more than 10 inches. 

Mr, Alderman Cubitt, M.P. said that when he was 
asked by the Chief Commissioner of Works to act on 
the committee on the Bill, he had felt it his duty to 
consent. He, in the first instance, carefully read the 
Bill, ry saa ar struck with its merit, as intro- 

3 4 system of extreme simplicity with regard to 
fy, hickness of walls; and he was still of opinion 
mat it Was more rational to take the height of each 

vidual wall, and to consider its requirements in 
Teference to its height rather than with reference to 
area of the building. He was the more convinced 
lt that by considering the anomalies of the existing 

W. Ifa building contained four squares, it was 
sipurth rate building ; and if it contained more, the 

2, must be of a greater thickness. But as a 

ding of four squares would not accommodate two 
lilies, an “ addition” was made to it, the walls of 
which were allowed to be of the same thickness as 

_ Of the building itself. Therefore, the law 
“happen that as an evasion which the proposed 

system would permit. Moreover, the evasion 


Save more trouble to the district surve 
yor, and the 
i ia more by reason of the delay for the 


> 
> 
* 


Was nothin 


and must be let at a higher rent. There 


except that architects were accustomed to it, and 
had been brought up in it. He had been a builder 
forty years, and ought to have obtained a great deal 
of experience ; and if he were still a builder he was 
satisfied that by inspecting the drawings and ascer- 
taining the length and height of a wall, he should at 
once be able to determine its proper thickness under 
the proposed schedule; and the district surveyors 
would in like manner find no difficulty in it whatever. 
He had often had to deplore the necessity of making 
a wall of an unnecessary thickness, because the building 
happened to be of a certain rate. The present was an age 
of reform, in which it would not do to uphold a system 
because it was old and well understood. On the 
contrary, all reformers would join in any well- 
digested scheme, by which the construction of houses 
could be made better and cheaper, and by which all 
unnecessary machinery could be got rid of. They 
were now 200 years in advance of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and it was strange indeed if they could not 
,improve upon a system which was probably the best 
which could then be suggested. 

' Mr. T. Piper, visitor, expressed his opinion that 


be acceptable to builders. The rule of determining 
the thickness of a wall by its other dimensions must 
mmend itself to all as a simple and practical rule, 


ahd far preferable to that of the area which it might | 


e. close. It would be very easy to fix the limit of 
height before a building was commenced. As an 


| bers up three pair of stairs in Trafalgar-square ;. and 
shall they, who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day, meet with no recompense ? 

Tt has been suggested that their early career is an 
apt omen of its close—that as it began in smoke, so 
also will it end. 

In the name of humanity, let not this be the 
case.—A. Z. 


We earnestly repeat the hope here expressed, 
and bear a testimony to the ability and 
right-feeling of the gentlemen in whose behalf 
the appeal is made. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE PRE- 
GOTHIC AGE IN GERMANY, OR 
THE ROMANESQUE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE RHINE AND CENTRAL 
EUROPE.* 


In the roofing of the towers of the church 
at Boppart, a peculiarity exists which has 
‘not been directly imitated in any succeed- 
ing style, the walls being finished with very 
high pitched pediments, the horizontal side 
or base of the triangle having mouldings 
similar to those which form the raking cornice 
| of the roof. Here we see a remnant of Roman 
(art, which was never carried further, the gadle 





pace of the difficulty to be expected in applying | of a higher pitch, without the horizontal base, 


fot any departure from the Act, Mr. Piper stated | 
thet, on one occasion, he had received permission to | 
erect a house just four weeks after it was finished and 
occupied. He preferred the definitién of the thick- ! 
nes3 of walls by inches rather than the number of | 
bricks; for with all the prejudice of education in | 
favour of the existing size of bricks, he was not pre- 
pared to say there might not be changes and improve- 
ments in bricks hereafter. is 

The Chairman observed that the great object was 
to protect the interests of the public, as against the 
interests of speculative builders. Reform should be 
carried out, but they must not introduce confusion. 
The present system was well understood, and was 
working well; and why, therefore, should it be 
changed? The technical phraseology of the schedules 
(“let a right angled triangle,” &c. &c.] was enough 
to confound a plain man before he got half way 
through them. They were not dealing with cases 
where architects were employed,—for even in the 
highest possible quarters it was not now the fashion to 
employ professional men ! 
The Chairman then called attention to the terms of 
the motion, and, after some conversation, an amend- 
ment was incorporated with the original motion as 
follows :—“ That the committee of the Institute be 
requested to urge respectfully upon the special com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Metropolitan 
Buildings Bill their opinion that it is zo¢ desirable to 
change the principle of rating of the present Act, and 
the thickness of the walls consequent thereon ; and 
that in their judgment it is most desirable to retain 
the schedules of the existing Act relating to these 
subjects, except as to the public building class, to 
which the new schedule may with propriety apply.” 
The motion being put to the vote of the Fellows 
present, was carried,—one member alone voting 
against it. 


The following deserves the consideration of 
those to whom it appeals :— 


Sir,—Can any of your numerous readers tell what, 
amid the changes and chances of this mortal life, is 
to become of the working body of the office of Metro- 
politan Buildings? The new Bill contemplates its 
entire abolition. 

Can it be possible that this little band, which has 
worked the old ship through its earliest storms, and 
subsequently stuck to it in its water-logged condition, 
is to go by the board and be cast adrift on a track- 
less sea without provisions, without a compass, and 
without a helm, to float irresistibly towards the dark 
waters of despair ? 

These corporals and sergeants of the force,who have 
seen the Almas, Inkermanns, and Balaclavas, of the 
existing Act—are they to be cast off without even a 
medal ? 

The public at large, and the district surveyors in 
particular, can, I am sure, bear witness to the cheer- 
ful service by which many a lame dog has been 
helped over a stile, many a sea of trouble, calmed by 
the ready assistance, rendered early and late, of these 
sappers and miners of the Act. 

Should these lines reach—as I trust, through your 
favour—they may—the eyes of some of our legis- 
lators, they will not, I feel confident, pass unheeded 
the peculiarity Of their position, after nearly eleven 
years of faithful service. Well do I remember, how 
painfully, but earnestly, they contended through the 





§ to recommend the existing system, 








first rough years of the Act, in those murky cham- 


| blance it has to those succeedi 


being universally adopted. The square ends of 

e walling, in any position, are finished in this 
manner, and the pitch of some of these pedi- 
ments in the transept ends is still more in 
accordance with the classic type. The poly- 
gonal walls of the apses have often each face 
terminated by a pediment, and octagonal towers, 
as at Sinzig, St. Croix Liege; and even the walls 
which support the immense spire at Bonn are 
finished in the same fashion. The ridges of the 
roof being carried up from the apex of these: 
pediments, meet together at an acute angle, and 
thus form a kind of spire, terminated by a vane 
and an ornamental cross. The flat surfaces of 
the roof between the sides of the pediments and 
the ridges of the spire are consequently of a 
demnend shape, and when scored with the 
diagonal lines of slate roofing, have the appear- 
ance of being ornamented with scales, the slates 
being ‘always rounded at the corners. The 
angle of these roof-ridges varies, but it is gene- 

y acute, and more so the nearer the whole 
a the form and character of the spires. 
of a later period. 

In England, we have but one solitary speci- 
men, at Sompting in Sussex; but it is a perfect 
pattern of the Rhenish tower and spire. Whe- 
ther the spires of St. Martin, Cologne, and 
Schwartz Rheindogf are original, is uncertain, — 
but if so, they are the precursors of our com- 
mon hipped broach spires, being octagonal on a 
square base. Along the vedi of the river 

ine, at the Pfarrkirche at Aschaffenburg, the 
villages of Erlenbach, Miltenberg, &c. are seen 
small but more elaborate specimens, in which 
the octagonal spire is complete, with a rib 
springing from the base as well as from the 
apex of the pediment. On the borders of 
Switzerland, by the Lake of Constance, and the 
upper part of the Rhine—thence to Schaff- 
hausen,—these forms occur, varied according to 
circumstances. But the pedimented spire is 
not the universal roofing for towers, but it is 
reserved for the better class, or the most im- 
ortant of a group. The ordinary eaves roof 
orms a square spire on a square tower, or a 
polygonal one on a polygonal base. The exam- 
ple of Laach gives the latter form on two cir- 
cular towers at the west end and the eastern 
cupola; and the former on the two at the oppo- 
site end, while the square form of the west 
cupola, being the most oe feature, and 
the highest of all the six, has four pedimented 
faces. Many examples of (now) isolated towers, 
occur on the Rhine, one large one near the 
mouth of the Lahn, nearly opposite the castle of 
Stolzenfels. It is to be remarked that during 
the whole of this period the character of the 
spire was essentially that of a roof or covering 
for protection, and it is not till a much later 
date that we see it assuming a more important 
ornamental character, and constructed solidly 
in stone. The later we sce it, the more resem- 
constructions 
which were consummated in such masterpieces 


* See p. 254, ante, 
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of. Gothic lightness and. skill as Freiburg |. 


Minster. 

But there is yet another class of small country 
church. towers, which are found in the plains 
round the cities of Augsburg and Munich, on 
the Danube, and towards the mountains: of the 
'Pyrol' and: Switzerland, of a form so common, 
that twenty or thirty may be counted-in a day’s 
journey, and sometimes, when an extensive view 
is: obtained, at: least half a dozen can. be seen at 
once. Meyringen and Pasing are two of them, 
and they have er two gables. instead of four, 
and an ordinary high pitched roof. The earlier 
examples have pediments, and not gables. Some 
on the: Rhine havea small gable in the centre of 
the bee but this aed te is pn in 
the four elegant spire-capped towers rg 
cathedral, veuhi ae carried up eight stages, 
and finished with gables and spires of a pink 
éolour (copper), surmounted by an elaborate 

Medwes, *. * %f & © 

The interior effect of the Romanesque churches 
is: mainly due to the use of the open cupola, 
which is‘placed at the junction of nave and 
transepts; and pon pace of oe ere = 3 

ives: dignity ower. Acknow. ) 

the adudan rth of the Classic Renaissance, 
the grandest. of the Byzantine and of the Roman- 
esque, it. is:a matter of surprise that its-value 
seems never to have been daly recognised in the 
later Gothic. The question of the Gothic dome 
has been frequently: raised of late, and it is not 
impossible that the present century may see it 
satisfactorily solved. 

At Laaeh, the eastern cupola is octagonal: 
the western one. is square, with pediments and a 
a. At Sinzig, at: St. Jacques, and St. Croix, 

ulege, the central cupola becomes a tower— 
octagonal, with pedimented faces, and a spire 
with ridges at the base, not at the apex of the 
pediments. At Worms, there: is- one cupola 
over the transept at the east end (fla by 
round. towers), which is octagonal, having an 
ogee-shaped roof (not. the original covering). 
Spires: cathedral has an additional circular one at 
the west end, but it is difficult to say how much 
ef this is original, on account of the many 
disasters which have happened to this portion 
“of the edifice. The cathedral at Maintz ‘has an 
octagonal cupola at one end, of a highly mixed 
character externally; the base being decidedly 
Romanesque, with the usual gallery; then a 
stage of later work; upon that pone i with a 
peed of a different style—the whole crowned 
y a small octagon, finished with Renaissance 
work ; but the whole being built of the same 
uliax red sandstone, has: by no means: an 
incongruous appeatance at first sight * * 

Nothing contribates.so mich to the lightness 
and = of nenig. ste Bsn some of 
these bui possess, as the open galleries 
aenudieaiies on: the cntenine, and m 
‘eases: in the interior also; this: latter arrange- 
ment, shown in the méumerehor or triforium, has 
been mia — Small shafts-resting 
on appropriate bases, and carryi esquel 
neha aad foliated eitdinn ae pen | 
a _— and form a oo and 

walla way round the building, of 
which the Sooke at Schwartz Rheindorf oan 
exquisite example. 
he window openings are of a. very plain 
charaeter,—generally single, though sometimes 
double, or placed side by side; with or without 
au enelosing arch; in or as a triplet, 
having the centre opening taller than the side 
ones, and a round arch enelosing the whole. 
The wheel windows, large and small, though 
not avery numerous class, would in themselves 
form a very interesting study : in some, plain 
flat tracery is decidedly developed, akin to what 
raay be found in Italy, when “ Gotico Tedesco” 
was first imported at Assisi, A.D. 1228. But, 
besides: these, the later — though still 
cuanto early, in the style, exhibit a. won- 
derful play of faney im the form and. arrange- 
ment of small openings. The iittle isolated 
tower at Laach contains a curious variety—tre- 
foil, quatrefoil, fan-shaped, quatrefoil in a 
ne trelobed, and octagonal; but: these 
small openin beneath the 
round pes the carey es. 





* Compare Sen Donata at Marano, Venice; 8S. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Rome; San Fedele, Como, Chiaravalle, near Milan, &. &c. 


On. looking closely into the details and mould- 
ings of early German churches, we recognise the 
propriety of the term.“ Romanesque.” In the 
cornices. we find. the hollow and round alter- 
| nating, with the dividing fillet constantly oceur- 
‘ving, while all. the base mouldings: follow: the 
| Attic type. ‘The capitals, we admit, though im- 


dividual and: spirited designs, and. of 
| variety, are abnivien after Classic at 
‘but the simplicity of the whole, and the: rieli- 
ness attained, without the sacrifice of this great 
virtue, is a principle certainly not copied from 
the later efforts of the Roman Himpire: 

We cannot doubt: that the interiors of these 
churches received the best decoration of the 

e. De Lassaulx, in his remarks on St. Gereon, 
| Cologne, speaks of a church on the spot in 595, 
“named after the Golden Martyrs, probably 
because this: church, like many. others at. that 
period, contained mosaic pietures on a. gold 
ground ;” and Mere ——— is - —~ 
in a poem, as the restorer of golden temples.” 
The present decagon of St. Gereon is: decorated 
with colour : traces of colour also remain on the 
caps of the shafts, &e. at Laach Abbey. It 
cannot be supposed that large vacant spaces: of 
wall would remain undecorated with fresco, 
when we remember how they were assigned in 
the Basilicas and Italian buildings of the same 
class as these, to display the powers of the 
artist. The spirit of revival in the present day 
| and the spread of the arts at Munich, the capital 
of a state which possesses the largest 
Romanesque Cathedral, at Spires, have been the 
means of restoring this last-named. building to 
something like its former grandeur, if not 
| indeed surpassing in completeness any previous 
period of its exjgtence. 


After the paper had been read (at the Institute 
of Architects), Mr. G. G. Scott. observed that in 
his. visits to Germany he had generally been in 
search of architectural specimens of the thirteenth 
century, and had therefore paid less attention to 
the interesting edifices described by Mr: Hay- 
ward. He might suggest, however, as an interesting 
inquiry to antiquaries, an investigation of German 
architeeture even before the period now referred te, 
For example, nothing was known of the architecture 
of the Franks between the days of Clevis and Char- 
lemagne—a period of 400 years—whieh, so far as he 
was aware—was not illustrated by any existing 
remains. There were also very few examples, indeed, 
from the time of Charlemagne to that of Otho I. 
Many existing buildings—as St. Castor at Coblenz, 
&c.—were mentioned as founded in that era; but so 
small a portion of these buildings, as they new stand, 
were really of that date, that none but a very careful 
antiquary could find it. The accuracy of the term 
“Lombardie,” as applied to this style of architecture, 
was also an interesting question. He confessed that 
he eould not bring himself to believe in the great 
antiquity assigned to San Michele, &c. at Pavia, in 
which the style was supposed to have originated. 
These were ascribed by Mr. Gally Knight to the 
seventh century ; but, inasmuch as the north of Italy 
was desolated by the Huns in the tenth century, and 
as the churches of Pavia so elesely resembled those 
upon the Rhine, he (Mr. Scott), thought. it more: pro- 
bable that Otho I. had been the originator of the early 
churches in both countries. The most probable date 
for the early Romanesque churches of Germany was 
the period of the three Othos (from about A.D. 960, 
to ubout A.D. 1000), although some of them were 
doubtless:founded upon earlier churches. In faet, the 
best specimens of Romanesque in Germany were of 
extremely late date. He imagined that the church of 
Laach—referred to by Mr. Hayward—bordered upon 
the transitional period; and the best and richest 
specimens at Cologne were of the same date. The 
workmanship of the German Romanesque appeared to 
be far superior to that of the corresponding style 
[Norman ?] in England; but the style flourished in 
Germany till a much later date than in this country. 
The Abbey of Heisterbach (which was pure Roman- 
esque) was, indeed, not finished till about 1280. Net-. 
withstanding these facts, antiquaries had persisted in 
regarding the Gothic as a Germen style; whereas 
Germany was twenty years behind England, and at 
least fifty years behind France, in its adoption. 

Mr. Loekyer; Mr. Twining, and Mr. Papworth 
having made some observations, 

Mr. Hayward said that he had been careful in 
deriving the origin of the Romanesque style from the 
autagonistic principles of the Basilican style at Rome, 
aud the style of Byzantium itself. He did not derive 
the Romanesque of other countries from Germany, 
but spoke of its peculiarly grand development in that 
empire. Mr. Hayward referred to some dates in 














a 


‘support. of his views: —-S, Sophia, Constanti 


and S. Paul, without the walls, at Rome (hoth bef, 
A.D. 400) might be taken. as the two. types from 
which the Romanesqne style sprang, S, Vitale at 
Ravenna, was copied from.S. Sophia, and the churg) 
at Aix-la-Chapelle from,S, Vitale. agne died 
in 814, and if he built the parts now remaining of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and was also connected with Lorsch, 
lie must have introduced. the style into many 
With regard'to the clinrches of Pavia, hie believed) that 


the peculiar style of the: ornaments and rs Na 


cated a date very soon after the decline of the 
Empire: S: Giulia, Brescia, S. Frediano, Luoca; ang 
meny other churches were assigned to the sam 
period as the churclies of Pavia, the eighth century 
and the comection between Pavia and the Carloyin. 
gian Sovereigns of Ttaly- in the eighth cent 
afforded, as he believed, a good reason for the intro. 
duction of Lombard’ architecture into : 
Coblenz followed about thirty: years after Aix). 
Chapelle; and in the tenth century the: great catha. 
drals of Worms, Maintz, and ‘Spires, were founded; in 
all of which parts of the original work remained, Ih 
the Island of Torcello, near Venice, the cathedral and 
aneighbouring church, S. Fosca, presented respectively 
the: distinct types of the Basilican and the Byzantine 
styles; although they were ascribed to about the same 
date. The year 1100, the age of the first Crusade, is the 
great central date for the Romanesque development— 
while x England, Tewkesbury Abbey, the Cathedials 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Durham, Salisbury, Canter. 
bury, Norwich, and the curious brick Church of 
St. Botolph’s Priory, at Colchester, were in course of 
erection. Jn Italy, the Cathedral of Modena, &. 
In Sicily, that of Messina, &c; At Jerusalem, the 
Chepel of Godfrey of Bouillon. On the Rhine, 
Laach Abbey, Maintz, Worms, and Spires Cathedrals, 
are supposed to have been in progress. 

‘The year 1125—a quarter of a century later, is 
the date of the Apse of S. Donato, at Murano. 

Of the year 1150—after the second Crusade, we have 
iw England, Iffley and St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 
Tn Italy, the Baptistry of Pisa. On the Rhine, the 
Chwrch of Schwartz Rheindorf. 

The year 1175—Jn Bngland, the Galilee, Durham, 
and parts of the TempleChurch. J Jtaly, the Tower 
of Pisa; and just before 1200; the Cloisters of 
St. Paul’s without the walls, and St. John Lateran, 
Rome. Jn Germany, the Chapel at’ Marrhardt. 

The year 1200—just after the third and befove the 
fourth Crasade—In England, parts of the Cathedrals 
at Lincolo, Ely, and St. Albans. On the Rhine, 
Boppart, Limburg on the Lahn, &c. fia 

The year 1210—Jn England, Beverley and Selis- 
bury. In France, Amiens, Notre Dame, Paris, &e. 

The year 1220—On the Rhine, Coblenz, Sinsig, 
Heisterbach, Gelnhansen ; at Co/ogne, St. Gereon, 
&e, ; and in the Breisgau, that marvel ofthe next style, 
Freiburg Munster, commenced after the fifth Crusede. 

The year 1230—We have the return of the Ge:man 
influence, southwards ; and ix Italy, the Church of 
San Francesco, at Assisi, the first-built in the style of 
the “ Gotico Tedesco.” : 

Thus we see that the consummation of the 
style at Boppart and Limburg, was about the year 
1200, when England had made a great advance upon 
the Romanesque. After that period came Heister- 
bach, &e. and the style went: on improving till the 
German taste was reimported into Italy, in the —" 
of S. Francisco, at Assisi, about the yeat 1280. 
There could be no question that that chureh he 
built by German architects and German workmen: . 
was the first realty Gothie church im Itely, and ¢ 
parent of all the others. 

Mr. Fergusson remarked, that the history of ha 
bardic architecture lad been more fully investigat k 
by Rumohr, than by any other writer. To his a 
a distinction was. drawn. between the Lon that 
the Lombardic styles, Of the former he —_ ; 
no remains. now exist, It comprised the b 7. 
erected before the time of Charlemagne (from “Nt 
sixth to the nine centuries inclusive), but mon. 
Italy increased in wealth, were all pulled down. oht’s 
rebuilt. San Michele, Pavia, was, 1 
opinion, erected in the: eleventh or twelfth om 
the materials of the previous church being oo here 
and these were in many instances reverses. 
were many Romanesque churches in Italy, “f 4 
complete series of them might be found 0 
charches about Rome; but there were 00 044, 
churches in Lombardy till after the en ag: the 
eleventh century. It should be observed, asain 
Valley of the Po and the Valley of the Rhine 
to the same empire from the, time of Chart} tae 
downwards; and the same style prevailed 1 a 
district as in the other, the churches being ' that 
identical, It was not correct therefore to say, 


‘the Rhenish churches were derived from Lombardy, 


or the Lombard charches from the Rhine. In Eng 
land the case was different, our Norman 


being clearly derived from France. 
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STREET OF GLASS, AND METRO- 
POLITAN COMMUNICATION. | 
Tue details of the startling scheme for the 
improvement of London, to which we briefly 
referred some. weeks ago, were promulgated by: 
Sir Joseph. Pamtom, at the: se ie Par- 
liamentaryy Committee, on Thursday, the 7th, 
and highly iateresting they appeared to be, not 
only to the members of the committee, but to 
an influential audience as well. The leadin 
features of Sir Joseph’s a are so daring, an 
they invelve such hea ty interests, that he 
would be arash man who would veriture to pro- 
nounce a hasty judgment upon either their com- 
lete desirability, or practicability. Certain it 
js, that thig great metropolis cries aloud for 
some monster remedy for monstrous anomalies, 
and that the: viees of defective arrangement, 
which Evelym, Wren, Gwyn, Nash, Pennythorne, 
and others have successfully denounced, have 
descended to our own days with accumulations 
of deficiency quadrupled at least by compound 
interest. 1t.weuld be impossible to convey a 
more just idea of the outline of the scheme to 
our readers, than an analysis of the projector’s 
own statement:would afford, and such an analysis 
we shall proceed to condense from our note-book. 
Sir Joseph eammenced by stating that Lendon 
has ree overgrown its leading thorough- 
fares; that: at the present time it took as long 
to get from one: side of London to the other-as 
it did to get from London to Brighton; and 
that it was. daily becoming more and more indis- 
pensable that adequate means of transport east 
and west, and from railway terminus to railway 
terminus, should be provided. The scheme 
proposed to the committee embraced two dis- 


tinct and yet connected features—the one a| led 


girdle railway of 102 miles in length, embraci 

the heart of London, and the other a alk 

artery traversing it nearly from west to east. 
Such was: the value of ground and vested 


interests in London, that it: became absolutely | 


necessary that all properties. should be- avoided 
the fee-simple of which was likely to be exces- 
sively costly ; and it would be found that the 
line proposed for both one and the other, care- 
fully avoided interference with existing lines of 
thoroughfare, or buildings of importance. The 
girdle was proposed to start from near Moor- 
gate-street, to cross Cheapside and Cannon- 
street, and pass over the river near Queenhithe : 
thence it was to traverse Lambeth, to which 
district it would do infinite good, and effect 
4 junction with the South-Western. terminus, 
Tt would again, span the river near the Houses 
of Parliament, approaching closely to Victoria, 
street ; thence onward. through Brompton. te 
= bag wd, the mee National 0 
ay be. From Kensington to West- 
bournalia it would stretch t h Kensington- 
gatdens in the form of a beautiful con- 
erralary, providing at the same time a line 
. Communication more needed. than almost: any 
ae In the metropolis, After reaching the 
~ Western terminus, it would diverge 
‘ tle through Marylebone successively to 
= North-Western and Great Northern, 
m which last terminus it would return, by 
way tes Islington, to its starting point, The 
— at; one mile and three-quarters long, 
Toad Tun from the: South-Eastern station, at 
on-bridge, to the. Regent-cireus, crossing 
bri nver near the Hungerford Suspension- 
dge. The section of the whole of both lines, 
&xcepting where the girdle crossed Kensi - 
gardens, was peoposed to be 
‘qutert of the Exhibition Building of 1851. Of 
~,, section, the ceutral portion, 79 feet in width, 


its arched roof in and iron, 108 feet | difiewlt, owing te probable jealousies i 
ae would be for road and footway. | biokerings, and the want: of a ral. confidence: | i 
he '48 fect width.on. each side-would: be filled | on. the part: of the publi¢ in the parties. o 


nearly that of the | by 


either direction, at express speed, stopping only 
at some of the main points on, the line, or ab an. 
ordinary pace, detaching carriages at short dis- 
— ~ on me! Blackwall line. The railway 
-would be wor. on. the ic sehen, 
‘fox-the, efficiency of which Mr. an Stephen- 
‘son and Mr. Kdwin Clark wonld vouch, and 
thus. all the puffing and blowing would be 
avoided, The carriages all runping, as it were, 
in an enclosed po would be of a much 
lighter description than those in ordinary use. 

e ling, es © be used during the might for 
slow geods traffic, which--woulf not be per- 
mitted either on the railroad, or on the road- 
way of the streets, after: certaig fixed hours in 
the maming. Sir Joseph wegt into minute 
\dvtails. to show the purity 


‘amd: the light and ventilation, of the whole. 
The: superstructure of the bniilges was te be 
similar ig,section to the general line, and, they 
were te be made one of the most remane- 
rating features of the whole scheme. Inter- 
sections on a dead level were to be made with 
all thoroughfares crossed by the lines of Boule- 
vad, the houses of which were of course to 
stop; andthe railroad alone run over at a height: 
of about 25 feet from the ground. ' 

The amount necessary to carry out the entire 
‘selieme, including every expense, was estimated: 
at 34,000,000/. sterling! It was recommended 
that a pontion only ef the entixe scheme. 
be undertakey, im the first instanee, ie the 
whole of the main artery from London-bridge 
to the Regent’s-circus, and an instalment of the 
ee from Moorgate-street to Westminster. 
‘This portion, aysounting to 3 miles. ¥ furlongs, 
se carefully surveyed and estimated for, 
at a total expense, including every 6utlay, of 
¥1,307,941/. This estimate was analyzed by the 
‘committee, and many curious partigulars were 
elicited. he ~~ eee nd a 
‘respectively, Queenhithe at 406,500/. 
Westminster at 638,000/. and the Stand bri 
at. 754,800/—a tender for its construction 
having been obtainediat 600,00@/. The buildings 
and railway were taken at 1,000/. per yard 
running ; and the construction of the roofing for 
the great Boulevard at 45/. per yard forward. 
On going into the calculations as to the returns 
on the capital invested, of 11,000,000/. and a 
third in round numbers, it appeared that an 
annual income of 937,972/. might be looked 
forward to; this income being made up of 
124,000/. the rental of the houses on the three 
bridges, 510,000/, the rental. of the whole of the 
remainder of the houses om the boulevard, and 
303,972/. from the: estimated. passenger traffic 
on the railway;-—nothing being taken for the 
value of goods. traffic. ‘The rent of the houses, 
30: feet: by: 48 feet on. plan, and abont. 60: feet 
high, was assumed at 4002. im most cases, and, 
in some few exceptional. instances, ab 500. and 
600/. each. Details were gone into te show 
that by. comparison. with the rents of similar 
howses in leading thoroug biares, these rates were 
moderate. The estimate for passenger traffic 
was based upon some inboresting statistios of 
mekopeition loconaction, 

Six Joseph. then came to the true “crum” of 
the whole matter,—the question of “ways and 


for such an. undertaking might be raisedin 
several ways : first, by private enterprise; second, 
-by local guarantees given by those: whose local 
interests would be specially affected ; and, third, 
‘@ Government guarantee of 4/. per cent. per 
annum. ‘The first he considered, ab the. present 
mowent, impracticable; the second aneneltnane 


the guarantee; the third he considered w 


the | be. effectual and. justifiable, since the benefit 


this junction would effect would be not 


‘for London. uly, but: for the whole country. 


The time of every visitor from the country: was 
ROW 80 i owing to the diffienities. of 
locometion, that. an annual loss was. sustained 


for mae years. past foreign Governments have 
heen hous cumnaiie-wilibed of capital from 


thie country, by mg guarantees at a high 
\tate of interest, fame | 


what results? In the 





ef the air, to. be |! 
weathed by the inhabitants. off the Boulevard, | 


means,” He conceived that the requisite capital | { 


by: the country, the value of which if: was really: 
‘impossible to estimate. Sir Joseph argued that) ing 


case of France, the State had guaranteed no 
less. than 32,850,000/. sterling, and had never 
been called upon to pay one franc of indemnity : 
it had thus pve the means of developing 
the resourees- of the eeuntry- to- am ingalculable 
‘extent, abdeinixibaling> the eonafort; of the 
whole population, without drawing a penny 
from them in taxation on that scou nless 
our Government is willing to adopt sqme similar 
wise provisions in time, it is certaim, that those 
very superabundant means of omg will be 
drawn off to enrich our neighbour’s which 
might with infinitely more beneficial. results to 
us nationally, be expended upon the fertilization 
and adornment of our own soil. 


——— 
CHURCH-BUILDING NBWS, 

Harrington.—The opening of the church of 
this village took place on Sunday before last. 
The old church was found some titgago to be 
fast falling to decay, and, through tiie ifluence 
of the Rev. R. Cracroft and otlgus, it was 
resolved to demolish the old structure and erect 
a new one on the site. The present edifice has 
not many striking features in its outward appear- 
ance, and is unostentatious in designs, The old 
‘pews of the former edifice have piven place to 
‘open seats, and the pulpit is replaced by one of 
‘stone. The centres of the windows are executed 
in amber-stained glass, with plain herders run- 
ning round. A small window, the Dat the 
‘architect, on the south side of the eljamcel, has 
figures in stained glass, but is not seen from the 
nave. The churchyard has been planted with 
shrubs, and a parsonage has been eregted. The 
building was designed by Mr. Teulgm.gnd the 
whole of the works have been Sg 4 
Mr. Dales, of Louth, builder. The church sti 
retains the ancient monuments and records that 
abounded in the ancient edifice, theyhaving all 
heen carefully replaced. 
| Bedfordi-~-Khe neweosmetery Was consecrated 
ion Tuesday hefore las, There ane: twe, chapels 
vanited in one tower: the designs of these, and 
those of the lodge and laying out of the ground, 
were provided oe Mr. T. Jackson, of Bedford. 
The cemetery is eighteen acres in extent, on 
Foster’s-hill. 

Moliington, by Banbury, Oxon.—The church 
here is a a to undergo a thorough renovation, 
and to have the addition of a new north aisle 
and new sacristy. The body of the church will 
be repaved with black, red, and buff paving-tiles, 
and rearranged with new open benelies, the 





greater paxt free, The chaneel wilk be partly: 
rebuilt with new open-timbex roof, and, will have 
new fittings and.a new east window. The axcbi- 
teet is Mr. William: White. 
Knightwiok-cum-Dodenham.—- The church of 
this v: was. conseerated on F before 
last, by the Bishop of Worcester: Bree- 


map, of Gaines, presented the site of the new 
church, and about 1,000Z is: raised: to defray the 
cost of' erection. The estimate for the church 
itself was something wader 900/. but the cost of 
the new m y chapel will be considerable. 
Mr. Perkins, of Woveester, was the. architect: 


‘Mr. Norman. contracted. for the a 
‘Mr. Shelswell for the carpenter’s work 
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from. the hills: a. white. stone from. 
Down, was. selected for the buttresses ; 
faei bell-turret, and spire ave of 
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diagonal and all the others set square. . The 
roof is of steep pitch, surmounted by Broseley 
ridge tiles, with ornamental points, in triplets. 
Floriated crosses, in Bath stone, ornament the 
east gables of chancel and nave. _ The spire, at 
the west end, is octagonal, and 62 feet high. 
Exeter —The church of Clyst St. George has 
for some time past been undergoing thorough 
restoration, under the superintendence of the 
rector, with funds contributed by the landowners 
and parishioners, and subscriptions raised in the 
neighbourhood. Four of the windows have 
been given, and lately another in the north aisle 
has been filled with stained glass, from the 
establishment of Mr. Ward, of London. The 
window consists of several small panels, con- 
taining s set in an ornamental pattern, the 
foliaged scrolls of which run over fhe quarried 
ground, and are enriched with flowers and other 
objects in wigneercy glass. The style adopted 
is that of the early of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to which the material is admirably adapted. 
The work is well spoken of. It is set up asa 
memorial to Walter Brydges Ellacombe, late of 
Oriel ear: the yomngors son of the present 
rector. the figures have been designed and 
painted, as we are informed, by Mr. Hughes, in 
connection with Mr. Ward. In a lower com- 
partment of the middle light (for there are 
three) Christ is represented as comforting the 
afflicted sisters on the death of Lazarus, with 
the words, “Thy brother shall rise again ;” 
immediately above which, on a scroll surround- 
ing the brazen Ae greT o of the atone- 
ment—“and I, if 1 be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,” And in an upper panel isa 


chorus of angels, under which the words, “He 
shall give His angels charge concerning thee.” 
The bench ends are. all variously carved in oak, 


after old designs ; the heraldic devices, where 


they occur, being blazoned in true colours. 





Sheffield.—On Tuesday before last the new 
church in the thickly populated parish of Moor- 
fields was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York. The principal external feature is an 
octagonal bell turret, which rises to a height of 
82 feet. The designs and directions of Messrs. 
Flockton and Son, of Sheffield, the architects, 
have been carried out by Mr. George Smith, of 
Sheffield, the contractor. The accommodation 
consists of 353 free, 314 appropriated, and 238 
children’s sittings. . The cost of the new edifice 
is 2,000/. exclusive of the bell tower, which is 
100/. additional, and was given by Mr. J. Grant, 
of Darnall... To this outlay must be added the 
cost of the land, 555/. and the expense of stoves, 
BRS, church furniture, &c. Somewhere about 

00/. is the present total deficit. The church 
is called St. Jude’s——On the -same day was 


consecrated the church of St. Matthew, in the | 8° 


district of Carver-street. The church of St. 
Matthew has been erected with more than 
ordi rapidity. The foundation-stone was 
laid a year ago, and the edifice is now completed 
with the exception of the spire, the capital of 
which remains to be added.- The church con- 
sists of nave, aisles, chancel, with side chapel 
for children; vestry, with the tower and spire 
at the western extremity, The Perpendicular 
style of English architecture has been adopted. 
The building occupies the whole of the site, 
extending from Carver-street to Back-fields, and 
consequently, there are no windows in the side 
There are no a except a small 
one in the tower. The spire, which sprin 
from the octagon tower, will, when completed, 
reach a height of 125 feet. The church con- 
tains 273 wepesennced and 308 free sittings, 
and seats for 150 children, It has been erected 
by Mr. J. Powell, Messrs. Dutton and Heald 
having executed the nters’ work. Messrs. 





Flockion and Son, of Shefficld, are the archi- 





tects. The cost of the site for the new church 
was 600/. and the total expenditure upon the 
edifice amounts to 3,164. of which about 3007. 
remain to be subscribed. 








THE CARLTON CLUB-HOUSE, 
PALL-MALL. 


Tue west wing of the Carlton Club was 
built in 1846, with a view to form a part of the 
future design, which has just now been carried 
out, under the superintendence of Mr. Smirke. 

In our volume for 1847 (p. 219), a general 
view of the design was given, with some pat- 
ticulars: we now publish a view of the central 
part of the Pall-mall front, to show the na 
more clearly, together with the plan of er 
und floor, comprising the coffee-room v 
erected), the hall, vestibule, and staircase, e 
morning room, and the writing room. 

Many predictions were then ventured upon od 
to the perishable nature of the lustre of 

lished granite shafts; but these predictions 

ve been all falsified by time; nine aed 
exposure having produced no effect visio’ 
the polished surface. Probably the polish its 
is the protection of the granite, by moves. 
moisture from ing on the suriace. oa 
recent works, now nearly completed, have 


i dity by Mr. Kelk, eleve 
performed with great rap: » y. ve the contr 


months only ha 
works 3x0 activels commenced. ‘The carts 


has been executed by Mr. John : 

The Club will take possession of the building 
on the Ist of July, with the poo a bare , 
state,—all the interior painting and word 
being deferred a the na § Bs gw a 
these _finishi ve e ok 
Mr. Bielefeld, Messrs, Collman and Davis, Mr 
Webb, and others. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


hampton.--~Lhe new jail for Southampton 
Dem feds, It. is in the Tudor style, 
and adapted for the reception. of 100 pmisoners 
ou the separate system, each having a. cell 
13 feet long; 7 feet wide, and 9 fees highs 
sixty-six of these being for males, and: thirty- 
four for females: There is also.a separate wing 
or building for debtors; and thus far the whole 
may be said to be after- the Model 
Prison at Pentonville. The cells are divided by 
a wall two. bricks in thickness, while the outer 


walls are two, bricks: and a. half. The ceilings | Te 


are formed of brick. arches in cement, covered 
over by a. bed. of hard concrete, upon which is 
laid the asphalte floor of the. cell above. The 
es chs aakinnebgeen rages 
rough obsenred: glass, out 
owe bars.of iron, so placed as: not 
to intereept the light, and the doors: are of 
double thickness. Intemally, each cell is fitted 
with a water-eloset, and a fixed wash-hand basin 
of copper, both: supplied from a cistern under 
the roof, into which are measured daily six 
gen of water, being the regulation allowance 
or each prisoner. e boundary-wall is of 
brickwork, 18 feet 6 inches high, and within it 
are built. the. police station for the St. Mary’s 
district, a house for the governor, and two 
castellated lodges, which the entrance 
gateway. The area enclosed, within, the walls.is 
nearly two aeres. The entire cost, including 
purchase of ground and other expenses, will be 
under 22,0007. according: to Hampshire 
Advertiser, which names. Mr; Critchlow, of 
Southampton, as the architect, and. Mr. Bull, of 
Southampton, as the builder, 
Wolverhampton:—The failures: in the iron 
trade in this district, coupled with the want of 
confidence cause’ thereby, have created a great 
depression in the »silding trade, which is- bemg 
severely felt. loss of the large builders are 
making now for “stock,” while the small 
builders have scarcely work for a man. 


Dudley. — A: to a correspondent, 
another temporary station has. just. been put up, 
in which are now located the South Staffordshire 
and Oxford: lines. A bridge, which has been 
thrown aeross all the lines, now gives access 
from Tipton, &e. as well as: Dudley, without 
making a eireuit, ‘Fhe whole of the erections 
are of timber, apparently designed by a baek- 
woodsman.—Mr. Lee has been appointed 
consulting engineer to the Local Board of 
Health, and is expected down in a few days, to 
arrange the plan of ‘drainage. 


Evesham.—A.. temporary wooden. bridge has 
heen erected, the ald bridge demolished, and the 


new bridge: is: in ess. The new bridge is 
being built of coal -imaled Littleton stone, 
regularly coursed, with Derbyshire stone for 
Springers, arch quoins, string courses, fascia, 
and coping of parapet. Tt will consist of three 
arches, the centre one of 66 feet span, and a rise 
of 12 feet ; and two side arches, each of 58 feet 
span, and a rise of 10 feet 3 inches. -The 
Voussoirs will be chamfered. The piers will be 
8 feet thick, with semicircular ends that project 
on each side of the bridge. Between the abut- 
ments the bridge will be 199 feet long, and the 
water-way 182 feet, which is somewhat smaller 
than the water-way afforded by the old bridge 
a3 far as: breadth is concemad; but the openings 
of the arches will be much more eapacious for 
off the floods. The arch will stand 
about ee = sae nae 
‘low-water; about 6 feet above ordi 
floods, and 3 feet above the highest floods. ‘The 
toadway will be more than twice as wide as the 
roadway of the: old bridge: it will be 30 feet 
<n eaile the a ate ie abut- 
approaches. w beun wing 
walls of Littleton. stone. The wert 
the road will he coated. with asphalte. The 
for the bridge were prepared by Mr. J. 
of London, engineer; and the contract 
beg taken by Mr. ‘Paylor, of London, at. 8,865/. 
the erection of the new bridge, after taking 
be old and providing the temporary 


niet Budworth (Cheskire).—New schools 
residences are = to be erected near the 
of Arley 


Church, and. u iven by Mr. R. E. E. 


. Phe schools are for 








100 boys and eighty girls, and in the form of a 


ogram, with class-rooms and entrance- 


pes 
obbies returned at each end ; to be constructed 


of brick, with moulded jambs, arches, and | 


mullions to windows, and open. timber roofs, 
Red, white, and black bricks. will be. laid in 
bands and. patterns, both externally and in- 
ternally. . William White is: the architect. 

Clitheroe ——The works for the supply of water 


to this borough are: ag aT under the.direc- | 


tions of the engineer: M‘Landsborough, of 
Bradford. Of 20,000 yards of pipe-laying 

aired, upwards of 6,000 have a com- 
pleted. The supply reservoir has been com- 
menced. ‘The water springs from the sandstone 
strata of the fells. From these sources it will 
be conveyed, by means of earthenware pipes, to 
supply the reservoir, and thence to and through 
the borough, by iron pipes, coated with enamel. 
The works are being carried. out by a private 
company, for which an Act was obtained last 
session, 

_Gainford.—The new building for the Gainford 
Literary: Institute, says the Darlingéow Times, 
was opened on Whit-Tuesday. It 1s of stone, 
from a design. by Mr. Gibson, of Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, architect ; the masonry executed by the 
late Mr. N, Adamson; and the carpentry b 
Mr, Thomas Nicholson, jun. both of Gaintord. 
The site was presented by Mr. R, Hodgson, of 
Beverley, a native of Gainford, The vi 
contains only 600: inbabitants, yet. more than 
5004. have. heen raised. and expended in two and 
a half years by its Literary Institute. 

Chaster-le-Street. — The following estimates, 
says: the Gateshead Observer, were received by 
the Board of Guardians for the erection of the 
new workhouse, designed by Mr. M, Thompson, 
of Neweastle, architect:;— 


SN iitioieale es deeaciianresicens tiadbiioe 404 
| SARA RIUG eee er 4,400 
Glendinning and Co. .............62645 4,265 
WOMIID ic cbt ibiactoisashsedaouenaes 4,145 
Curry: ath Gineom ..,,nnrcrcasencer see 3,893 


Quantities were not supplied. Messrs. Curry 
and Gibson’s tender was accepted, 

Wigan.—The foundation-stone of new Wes- 
leyan Sunday and day schools, to cast 2,200/. 
was laid at Wigan om the 30th ult. 








MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. 


Severat. leading bibliopoles have made a 
practice, we observe, for some years past, to 
accompany their catalogues. of old books. with 
sundry bibliographical, biographical, or facetious 
paragraphs. Picked we as these are, by the 
modern, Wynken de Wordes. from all sorts. of 
curious and sometimes out-of-the-way hooks, 
fragments are often to be met withof much more 
than a passing interest. From the “Fly-leaves” 
of Mr. Miller, of Trafalgar-square, we have 
detached some facts bearing upon the dwellings 
and characteristics of aneient London, such as 
pertain to our department of antiquarian remi- 
niscence. 

Old House in Tothill-street, Westminster—The 
“Cock” public-house in this street’ is tradition- 
ally said to have been the pay-table where the 
workmen received their =e at. the building 
of the Abbey, in the time of Henry IIL. The 
rafters and timbers are principally of cedar. It 
was formerly entered by an ascent of many steps, 
In the parlour there is a massive carving of th 
Adoration of the Magiin solid oak, very aneient ; 
and an alto-relievo of Abraham offering up Isaae, 
which is let into a slab, but has less of artistical 
design in it than the former. There is a curious 
oe in the staircase. [Illustrations of 
this house, and —— a iow 
will be found in the Buider, Vol. X. pp. 345 
and 398.} “This little ancient hostelry,” 
says the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott (“Memo- 
rials of Westminster”), “bere probably the 
sign of the ‘Cock’ - St. Peter) upon 
the pillar.” Most of the old signs were religtous 
charges, or the arms of kings or noblemen in 
the neighbourhood: such as the ‘“ Salutation ” 
(of the Blessed), Son); the “ Chequers,” 
in Abingdon-street, the bearing of the earls of 

who at one time were empowered to 
grant licenses to public-houses. Wee also read 
in the old parish books of the “ —. 
named after great “ Westminster Edward ;” the 


—~ 


“ Maiden Head ;” the bust of Our Lady; the 
“ St. George and the m;” the “ Swan; ” 
and the “Antelope,” the of King Henry V.; 
andthe “Sun,” that of King Richard: Ii. “The 
“ Blue Boar” was the cognizanee of the earls. of 


Oxford. 

St. James’ s-s ~The author: of a “ Tour 
through the Island of Great: Britain” (Daniel 
Defoe), second edition, 1738, gives: us. the fol- 
lowing’ particulars of this locality:—*'Phe alter- 
ations: lately made in St, James's: 


| entitled to our particular notiee. It used to be 


im a very ruinous condition, i 
noble houses: in it, which are. inhabited by: the 
first quality. But now it is finely paved all 
over with heading-stone. A curious: basin, 
full of water, surrounded: with irom rails, on a 
dwarf wall, is ‘in the middle, mostly 
7 feet deep and 150 in diameter. In the centre 
is a pedestal, about 15 feet square, designed: for 
a statue of King William I The: ivon rails 
are o¢ and at each angle without the 
rails is a stone pillar, about: % feet high, and a 
lamp on the top. The gravel walk without the 
rails is about 16 feet broad from each angle to 
the margin of the basia: It was: done: at. the 
expense of the inhabitants by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament. The house. that. once 

tothe Duke of Ormond; and since to the Duke 
of Chandos, is ed down, and makes three 
noble ones, besides fine stables and’ coach-houses 
behind, and two or three more good houses im 
the street: leading to St. James’s:Chureh. This 
noble square. wants ing but. to have the 
lower of it, near Pall , built: of a piece 
with the. rest, and the a lr to be 
erected in the middle of the basin. 

Old House in Drury-lane-—Tn ’s and 
Hoggenburgh’s. plans. of about. 1570 and 1584, 
Drury-lane.is represented at. the north, end, as 
containing a cluster of farm. and other houses, 
: cottage, and a blacksmith’s eet and the 
ane in continuity to Drury-plaee forms a sepa- 
ration from the fields by embankments of earth, 
ioaite ing like those — Maiden-lane, ary 

idge. It was, in @ country road to 
Drury-plaee and the Strand, and its vicinity: 
Neatly eppesite to Crown-buildings is a low 

blie- house, bearing the sign of the “ Cock and 

ye,” whieh two centuries ago was almost the 

only house in the eastern of Drury-lane, 
except the mansion of the Druries. 

Inlaid Floors in England. — Tn Clavel’s 
“Catalogue of Books,” &c. No. 8, June 1676, 
is the following curious advertisement :— 
‘There ig now in the press, and almost finished, 
that excellent piece of arehitecture, written by 
Andrea P , translated out of Italian ; 
with an Appendix touching doors-and windows, 
by Pier le Muet, arehitect to the 1 rench king, 
translated out of French, by G. B. ; also, rules 
and demonstrations, with several designs for the 
framing of any manner of roofs, either above 
pitch, or under pitch, whether square or level, 
never published before ; with designs of floors 
of variety of small pieces of wood, lately made 
in the palace of the Queen Mother, at Somerseti 
House; a euriosity never | arene = in England.” 

Ancient Mode of lighting London. —Jobhn 
Wardall,: by will, dated 29th August, 1656, 
gave to the Grocers’ Company, a tenement 
called the White Bear, in Walbrook, to the 
intent that they should yearly, within thirty 
days after Michaelmas, pa - to. the chureh- 
wardens of St. Botolph, Bilingsgate, 4l. ta 

ide a and sufficient; iron and glass 
ntern, with a candle, for the direction of 
rs to go with more security to and 
from do-weleniie all - long; to be fixed 
at the north-east corner of the parish elrareh of 
St. Botolph, from the feast day of St. Bartho- 
lomew to Ladyday ; out. of which sum I/. was 
to be paid to the sexton for taking care of the 
lantern. This annuity is now applied to the 
support of — in the place prescribed, which 
is with gas, 

John Cooke, by will dated 12th September, 
1662, gave to the &o. of St. 
Mi s, Crooked: 
the most profit 


And e mai 
lantern and candle, to be eight in the pound af 
least, to be kept and out at the corner 


of St. Michael’ 


dering the 


e, next Thames-street, from 
Ladyday, between the hours of 
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nine and ten o’clock at night, until the hours of 
four or five in the morning, for affording light 
to passengers going through Thames-street or 
St. Michael’s-lane. PAS 
St. Martin’ s-lane.—The house No. 96, in this 
street, is one of the oldest shops in London: it 
has one of the very few remaining shop-fronts 
where the shutters slide in grooves. The street- 
door frame is “ the —— Queen im, _ 
a spread-eagle foliage, and flowers, curiously an 
aah canal pees over the entrance, Deller 
to those remaining in Carey-street, Great Or- 
mond-street, and a few other places about 
London. The staircase of.this house is curi- 
ously painted with a number of figures viewing 
a procession, It was executed for the famous 
Dr. Misaubon, about the year 1732, by a French 
‘artist, named Clermont. Behind the house 
there is a large room, the inside of which 
Hogarth has given in his ‘ Rake’s Progress,” 
introducing portiaits of the doctor and his wife. 
A view of this house will be found in the 
wilder, Vol. X. p. 813.] . 
Peter’s-court, turning out of St. Martin’s- 
lane.—In 1710, the goods of Mrs. Selby, sword 
cutler, are advertised to be sold, “at the 
Dancing-school, in Peter’s-court, against Tom’s 
Coffee-house, in St. Martin’s-lane.” This danc- 
ing-school was afterwards the first studio of 
Roubiliac, the celebrated sculptor. There, 
among other works, he executed the statue of 
Handel, for Vauxhall-gardens, Upon his leaving 
the studio, it was fitted up as a drawing- 
academy, supported by a subscription raised by 
numerous artists. MD. Michael Moser was the 
first keeper. The site is now occupied by a 
Quakers’ meeting-house, 





THE NEW wie i Pe ieee CATTLE- 

THe new Metropolitan Cattle Market, in 
what were formerly Copenhagen Fields, was 
opened on the 13th inst. by H.R.H. Prince 

bert, when more than a thousand persons par- 
took of luncheon, within a marquee erected for 
the occasion, and addresses were read and 
speeches delivered. The decorations, in the 
arrangement of which the architect, Mr. Bun- 
ning, was aided by Mr. Fenton, were appropriate 
and effective. 


Mr. Bunning well deserves all the applause 
which was bestowed upon him on the occasion. 
The new market is a great work, enforcing 
admiration as well for the excellence of the 
arrangements as for the largeness of the general 
design, and we heartily congratulate him on its 
completion thus far. 

A view of the market, with some descriptive 

articulars, will be found in our last volume,— 

0. 617, p. 618. 








PLAN FOR AN INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM’ 


I see to submit the following outline of a 
plan for the accomplishment of two great 
objects, It would be a waste of time to point 
out the desirability of a cheaper, more sure, 
and equitable means of securing industrial copy- 
right: that is already as well known to our 
manufacturers as the desirability of a museum 
is to the people generally. 

1. I would suggest the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Museum, wherein all inventions, processes, and 
designs, for manufacturers, &c. for which a copy- 
right is claimed, are to be deposited. 

2. In cases where the cost of the invention or 
design would be very great, then a working model of 
the former, and a plaster cast of the latter (with full 
description of the material of the original, &c.), might 
be substituted. 

8. Every invention or design to pay an annual rent 
of 10s. in return for Government protection of copy- 
right, to be continued for any length of time the 
manufacturer shall see fit. : 

4, Allinventions for which copyright is claimed 
for any term under ‘twelve months, to pay a uniform 
rent of 1s. per month, for any number of months the 
manufacturer may wish the copyright to continue. 

5. No models to be removed after the term 
claimed, unless satisfactory drawings and descriptions 
are deposited for the purpose of reference in the 
museum, 

The advantages of this plan would be—1. To re- 
duce the first cost of the copyright, enabling all to 
secure their inventions or designs, by producing a 





model, and a prepayment of 10s. 2. It would be al 
just means of attaining this end, for the invention or 
design would not cost more then it was worth: so 
long as it continues to “ pay,” the inventor will pay 
the rent; and he has clearly a right to the copyright 
until he is superseded by a better. 3. If a court were 
held in the museum for the settlement of all disputes 
relating to copyrights, the jury would have an advan- 
tage which no other place would present. 4. It would 
be a means of rendering an Industrial Museum self- 
supporting, and in all probability would become a 

source of revenue to Government. 5. The 
surplus fund of the great Exhibition of 1851 might 
be expended for this purpose with ereny. ee 








ARBORAL RECORDS OF BUILDINGS. 


I nave frequently thought of drawing your 
attention to an idea which has long had pos- 
session of my mind, and which, had I property 
adequate to the requirement, I should be inclined 
to carry out myself. Let me now give you a 
oc 

n out parks and plan rees, mig 
not interest Aen rt be produced if the tye 
were arranged to form models of some of our 
most interestt Poet buildings? Take, 
for example, Redcliffe Church, Bristol. Plant 
an oak for each of the buttresses, and an elm 
for each of the pillars, and poplar, or some other 
lofty tree, at the angles of the tower. It would, 
of course, be some years before it became very 
pleasing : still, for the advantage of future gene- 
rations, perhaps some might be found to do it. 
Various shrubs and trees might be planted to 
fill in and carry out the design of different parts, 
and gravel walks would represent the aisle. 
Training and cutting the branches properly 
would be desirable, and, if done judiciously, 
might prevent formality and stiffness. T. P. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Cambridge Condwit—The Town Council, at a 
special meeting on the 8th instant, selected the 
design of which Mr. Gordon M. Hills, of London, is 
the author. “Seventeen designs were sent in, and 
from these three were selected by a committee in 
which the Town Council of the University and Hob- 
son’s trustees were represented; and these three 
were submitted for the final choice of the Council 
with the above result. 

Cemetery, Weston-super-Mare.—We are informed 
that the committee have selected the “Round ground” 
for the new cemetery, and chosen the design of 
Mr. Davis, of Bath, for the buildings. The estimate 
was as follows :—Cost of the land, 1,000/.; builder’s 
contract, 1,325; gates, 50/.; architect’s per-centage 
and journeys of inspection, 100/.; planting the 
ground, 100/.; consecration expenses and bell, 80/.; 
making a total of 2,655/. 

Kingswinford.—The statement in some of the pro- 
vincial papers that the design for proposed church 
here has been selected was premature. 

Lincoln Cemetery. — The determination of the 
burial-board to restrict the expenditure for chapel to 
500/. is greatly reprobated, We hope the board will 
revise their determination. 

Newcastle: St. John’s Cemetery—tThe burial- 
board of St. John’s, Westgate, and Elswick, having 
offered two premiums of 20/7. and 10/. for the first 
and second best designs for building two chapels, two 
entrance lodges, gates, fences, &c. at a cost not exceed- 
ing 4,000/. fourteen designs have been sent in. 


Ipswich Cemetery.—The proceedings of the burial- 
board are exciting animadversion. Out of the 
numerous designs submitted to competition for the 
chapels and other buildings required at the new 
Cemetery, the preference was given to the one fur- 
nished by Messrs. Cooper and Peck, of London, 
subject to a condition as to the cost. With a view to 
ascertain whether this condition had been observed, 
the architects were requested to get out the working 
drawings, so that detailed estimates of cost might be 
obtained. This was done: tenders were advertised 
for in our paper ; and the following were sent in :— 


Reuben Lawrence ........0..0085 £1,846 0 0 
Edward Gibbons .............0.008 1,479 0 0 
Samuel Simpson ..............000 1,416 0 0 
Samuel Baldiston, jun............ . 1,365 10 0 
I i covihscdesiedeoegs socks . 1,831 7 0 
Searles Cornish ........cscscseees 1,330 0 0 
I THEE, venccnnnies daca doonse 1,284 0 0 


Mr. T, S. Gowing (one of the committee), in a 
published letter, points out. that various altera- 
tions have been made in the working drawings, 
so as to reduce the cost very materially as com- 





pared with the design selected, and objects to the 





allowance of such a course as unjust to the other 
competitors. The Suffolk Chronicle, commenting on 
the matter, has the following remarks on competitio; 
generally :—‘ On the surface, the principle of archi, 
tectural competition appears a sound one, and if 
carried out as it ought to be, it might, no doubt, be 
made so in reality. It holds out inducements, which 
stimulate the abilities of architects, and afford g 
chance for merit to make itself known. Where, then 
is the drawback? It is to be found in the general 
incompetency of those to whom the duty of selection 
is confided. Only think of a number of gentlemen 
allowing themselves to be put on a committee of taste 
without possessing the qualifications n to 
enable them to act. Nothing could exceed the picture - 
of helplessness which the easy, good-natured portion 
of the committee displayed at the late meeting. They 
seemed to be conscious of their own insufficiency, and 
one after the other was fain to shelter himself under 
the egis of the consulting architect. The fact is, 
public taste in this country is not sufficiently advanced 
to warrant a number of promiscuously selected indj- 
viduals sitting in judgment upon architectural works, 
We are deplorably behind our continental neighbours 
in this respect. People in England are not instructed 
in the principles of taste: the cultivation of the eye 
for the picturesque and the beautiful is left to chance ; 
hence, we find in every station men to whom a barn 
is almost as charming an object as a cathedral, and 
who can be easily persuaded that to rob a building of 
all its ornaments, and to alter its proportions, cannot 
have the slightest effect upon either its external 
appearance or its internal convenience.” 

Dudley Workhouse. — The successful competitor 
desires to say, that he was entirely unknown to the 
guardians until the envelope was opened. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF 
IRELAND. 
EXCESSIVE COST OF RAILWAYS. 

THE closing general meeting of the institution for 
this session was held on the 29th ult. Various dona- 
tions having been .announced, a paper was read by 
Mr. Bower “ On the respective Merits of Single and 
Double Lines of Railway, considered in relation to 
their Safety, Efficiency, and Cost.” The paper advo- 
cated the construction of single lines only in this 
country, they being found sufficient in various parts 
of the continent where traffic was excessive. He 
urged their perfect safety with the use of the electric 
telegraph and under efficient management, and argued 
that the present distressed state of the railway interest 
in Ireland was caused by the unnecessary sums ex- 
pended in construction, to raise which preference 
shares had in some cases to be issued, to the injury of 
shareholders, and in others the rates of the country 
were pledged as security for the outlay. He exhibited 
a section of a line now before Parliament, 44 miles in 
length, on which the saving would be 2,500/. per 
mile, or 110,0007. ~ é 

Mr. Hemans stated that he found a single line 
answer on the Waterford and Limerick Railway, and 
on the Galway Extension, constructed by him; but 
he thought it expedient to form double works whea 
money could be had. Mr. Purdon remarked, that a 
single line was found to answer on the Dublin and 
Bray Railway, and that in his opinion the Great 
Southern and Western, or any Irish railway, could be 
worked with a single track. 





USE OF DISINFECTANTS AND DETOXI- 
CANTS IN THE CRIMEA. 


A FEAR, but too well grounded, prevailed during 
the past winter and spring, that the immense num 
of the dead bodies of our poor slaughtered fellow 
countrymen and their allies, French and Turkish, as 
well as of their horses, slain, as many of their masters 
were, by starvation, wet, and cold, as well as 10 
battle, would assuredly so pollute the air of the 
camps, &c. in the heats of summer, as to give ris¢ 
to deadly disease, unless every care were taken to 
obviate the evils of imperfect burial, as by the use of 
quicklime, which could easily be got by burning the 
limestone strata which abound in the Crimea. Kilns 
accordingly were formed, and quicklime produ “ 
and we trust profusely spread over the graves of the 
dead, if not mixed with the remains as it ne 
ought to be. Under existent circumstances, we oa z 
it is to be regretted that a medical man (Dr. rr 
should have «written to the Zimes, condemning this 
use of lime in the Crimea for the destruction 
animal matters. True, lime, as he urges, is not, a 

erly speaking, a disinfectant,—that is, it es 

tea to be capable of destroying the virus of inlec- 
tious disease, or of preventing it from being Landl 
municated by one diseased but living human boo 
to another, whether pay ay through interm we 
substances,—and that to this end chloride of ag nl 
he recommends, is preferable, as the fumes of pei 
ing sulphar also, and probably still more 80, ar; 
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eS— 

that quicklime is 9 valuable destroyer and fixer of 
corrupting animal matters there are few who doubt, 
githough Dr. Kidd appears to overlook its fixative 
er altogether, and speaks of it as merely a dis- 
solver of such matters, leaving them more active in 
prodacing malaria than ever! Since it zs a fixative, how- 
ever, as Well as a burner or destroyer of animal remains, 
snd since it can go readily be had in great abundance 
close at hand, it is certainly indiscreet to throw con- 
tempt by wholesale upon its sanitary use, by stigmatis- 
ing the opinion in its favour as “ one of those amiable 
eld-feshioned prejudices which outlive all science.” 
There is a bastard science which is worse than even 
old-fashioned prejudices. As for chloride of lime, it 
is certainly an excellent detoxicant, but there will be 
plenty of other demand for all of it that will ever 
reach the Crimea, besides the mixing of it with dead 
bodies, or the covering of graves with thick layers of 
it, For our own part, so far as regards fevers and 
cholera, with Dr. Graham we would most earnestly 
the free use of burning sulphur as well as of 
chloride of lime ; and, if to spare, some chloride of 
lime might, for further security, be sprinkled over the 
uicklime layers on graves, so as to seize and destroy 
the volatile poisonous matters that might not be 

wholly fixed or destroyed by the lime. 








ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Wirn reference to Mr. Jopling’s paper at the 
Architectural Museum, we are asked to add to our 
revious memorandum, that the model full length 
(101 feet 5 in.) of the curve of the top step, east front, 
of the Parthenon, and on which is also shown the 
curve of the extasis of the column, will remain until 
the meeting of the 25th inst. when Mr. Jopling will 
be in attendance. 
On that evening a conversazione will be held, when 
doubtless a report of progress will be made. 








FRotices of Books. 

An Account of the Library of the Division of 
Art at Marlborough House ; with a Catalogue 
of the Principal Works. By R. N. Wornvm. 
—" for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

55. 

Tue librarian at Marlborough House, Mr. Ralph 

Wornum, has prepared for the Department of 

Science and Art, and for the use of visitors to 

the library, a classified catalogue of the principal 

works now there collected. The library already 
comprises 5,000 volumes and 100 portfolios of 
prints, drawings, &c. relating to decorative art 
and ornamental manufactures of every descrip- 
tion; and, as Mr. Wornum truly remarks, 
“except a special museum of actual manufac- 
tures, there can be no more direct agent for 
conveying palpable ideas to the mind of the 
artizan; but while the museum is necessarily 
extremely limited in many respects, the library 
1s in a measure infinite: a single volume might 
contain more illustrations, in any one depart- 
ment of art, ranging easily over all ages, from 
the most remote down to the oruaek Gan than 
it would be possible to collect together in any 
one place at present.” ‘To the end, however, 
that such a library shall be as comprehensively 
and as promptly useful as snnaiiie, a good 

classified catalogue is an essential. Such a 

catalogue the students and subscribers connected 

with the Marlborough House Library have now 
the good fortune to possess in the present 
volume of 240 octavo pages, which, therefore, 
we would recommend one and all of them to 
urchase. Perhaps it may be advisable, for 
ehoof of those who may or ought to become 
art-students or subscribers to the museum and 
library at Marlborough House, to state that all 
registered students of the central schools of 

Science and art have free admission to this 

library, as also all subscribers of 1/. 1s. per 

annum to the museum; that the charge for an 
annual ticket to the library alone is 10s. 6d. ; 
and that occasional students will be admitted 
on payment of 6d. entitling them to six days’ 
use of the library, or of 1s. 6d. entitling them 
to a monthly ticket. The library is open every 
day (holidays and Saturday evenings excepted) 
om ten a.m. to nine p.m. 





An Account of the ar and Manufacture of 
Ancient and Modern Terra Cotta, and of its 
_ use in Architecture as a durable and elegant 
Material for Decoration. By J. M. Blashiield. 
wrem: High Holborn. 1855. 
E some time since noticed the publication of 


various-engraved copies of modern lications 
of terra cotta to art manufacture pu Fished by 
Mr. Blashfield. The present pamphlet forms a 
useful adjunct to such engravings, and gives an 
interesting account of the ancient and modern 
applications to which baked clays, &c. have been 
put, as well as of the proper mode of working 
and preparing art works in such clays. Amongst 
other suggestions, Mr. Blashfield says,— 

“ For terra cotta work a good mould made 
from the clay is sufficient; but if many moulds 
are wanted of the same pattern, it is desirable 
to have a plaster model. For terra cotta work 
it is not anes necessary, when only one or 
two — are required, to mould at all: the 
original models can be built up in a cellular 
manner, so that it can be dried and removed to 
a kiln, and baked, being a perfect original work, 
and the only durable form fit for external use, 
in which sculpture exists as an original work. 
If this subject was better understood, there can 
be no doubt that architects would more freely 
employ terra cotta, as at the present day the 
are constantly exposed by the system of mould- 
ing to have their designs pirated and stolen. 
They may design for a public building a piece of 
decoration to . carved in stone, and from the 
model casts being made, copies find their way 
into other hands, and in less than two years 
they may see the same enrichment in cement 
adorning a gin palace. Bas-relievi might with 
great economy be constantly used as decora- 
tions, though they are now seldom seen. It 
would never be necessary to mould such work.” 








Miscellanea. 


New Orpan ASYLUM NEAR BristoL.—Adjoin- 
ing the orphan-house, in which the Rev. Mr. Miller, 
with the mysterious help of anonymous, and almost 
unsolicited, donors, has so long supported a host 
of little orphans, now amounting to 300, addi- 
tional buildings are about to be erected, as a home for 
no less than 715 more, who are still to be provided 
for by Mr. Miller. The addition is to be in two 
parts, one to contain 400 and the other 300. The 
cost will be 35,000/. and of this large sum Mr. Miller 
has already managed, by prayer, as he says, to scrape 
together no less than 23,0567. odds. The motto of 
this man of faith is evidently “ Nil Desperandum.” 
Often, he tells us, in his Diary, entitled, “ God’s 
Dealings with George Miller,” in the morning he 
had not a penny in hand towards the afternoon’s meal 
of some hundred children, but he had not been long 
in prayer when some aid, always opportune, but often 
odd (from the form in which the contribution was 
raade), came to supply the instant need. With a rigid 
detail, he gives us these timely donations; and we 
meet with such entries as,—a piece of plate, from a 
Christian not requiring it; a thousand pounds; a 
hogshead of treacle ; a silver bodkin or thimble ; a leg 
of mutton; a bag of meal, &c. Mr. Miiller lately 
stated, while announcing to an astonished audience his 
new building scheme, that while there are 6,000 
orphans in our jails, there are but 3,764 in all 
the orphan asylums in England and Wales, thirty- 
three in number ! 

EXHIBITION OF THE NorFOLK AND Norwich 
Fine Arts Assoctation.—A fine art exhibition was 
opened at Norwich on Wednesday before last. If not 
so extensive as some previous exhibitions, it com- 
prises, according to the Norfolk Chronicle, a great 
many more new and at the same time good paintings 
than were ever collected together in Norwich. On some 
former occasions a large proportion of the pictures 
have been lent merely, but on this occasion, with two 
exceptions, they are all sent by living artists, and 
are for the most part for sale, at affixed prices. The 
gallery presents 300 paintings in oil and 100 in water 
colours, the greater number being landscapes and 
scenes from nature, interspersed with some interiors 
and a few historical as well as dramatic scenes. 

Oxrorp ARcHITEcTURAL SocreTy.—A meeting of 
this society was held at Holywell on Wednesday even- 
ing before last. The librarian read a letter from 
the secretary of the Great Western Railway Company, 
promising every facility on the occasion of another 
excursion. The secretary of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society had communicated the intention 
of that body to meet in Warwick in July, and members 
were urged, if possible, to accept the invitation offered. 
The society was congratulated on the more favourable 
aspect of its finances. Mr. H. A. Gibson, of Wadham 
College, then read a paper on “ Bells.” Mr. Forbes 
brought before the meeting the state of the Holy 
Ghost Chapel, at Basingstoke, now completely in 
ruins, and which some persons are anxious to restore. 





It was agreed that the annual meeting should be held 


; on June 13th, instead of 18th. 





CureF Stones.—The fodndation-stone of a 
building for a Sailors’ Home was laid at Dover last 
week by the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
——tThe chief stone of the Queen’s Free Grammar 
School at Basingstoke was laid last week by the 
mayor of the town. The foundation of this charity 
was laid 300 years siace by Lord s, and called 
the Holy Ghost School, which, till within a few years 
past, was conducted on the original site contiguous to 
the old ruins. An inquiry into the charity has led to 
the erection of the new building————-On Wednesday 
week the foundation-stone of a new church was laid 
by the Duke of Bedford, at the west end of the parish 
of Tavistock, about three miles from the town.—— 
_ Sous pan oy a new church was laid on 

onday week on the hill-side of the valley of Tredegar, 
at Penmaen. Sir Thomas Phillipe hee iven the 
site, and subscribed 300/. towards the building fund. 
——On Monday before last, the foundation-stone of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel, at Harmby, Middleham, was 
laid——The foundation-stone of a church which is 
about to be erected at Teviothead, in the south of 
Scotland, was laid on the 22nd ult. 

TuRN-OUT OF CARPENTERS aT CurRAGH.—The 
carpenters at the Curragh encampment, chiefly English- 
men, in the employ of Messrs. A. and G. Holme, left 
their work on Monday before last, without notice, and 
demanded an increase of wages, in consequence of the 
working hours being reduced to from six a.m. to 
eight p.m. It appears the men have insisted upon 
working from four a.m. to half-past eight p.m. 
claiming one and one-half day’s wages; but Messrs. 
Holme found it impossible for the men thus 
to do justice either to themselves or their employers, 
and gave notice that in future the time worked should. 
be from six a.m. to eight p.m. and for which they 
would be paid one and one-quarter day’s wages. After 
an explanation from Mr. Holme, about 250 of the 
men returned to work; but about eleven in number 
summoned Messrs. Holme for expenses back to 
Liverpool, and also for time lost. e Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, before whom the case was brought, dis- 
missed it, giving some advice to the workmen. 
Messrs. Holme are said to have provided ev 
possible comfort for the men, who have a large dining- 
hall, and are supplied with the best of provisions at 
Dublin prices, and with beds and blankets at a small 
charge, besides being allowed to sleep in the buildings, 
and provided with lights free of cost. The carpenters’ 
rate of wages is said to be 28s. per week, and none 
less than 26s. and this amount is paid both by Messrs. 
Holme, and Messrs. Courtney and Stevens, the co- 
contractors. 

CaRLISLE ScHoon or Art. — A meeting of the 
subscribers to the Carlisle School of Art, was held in 
the Town-hall, Carlisle, on Tuesday evening before 
last, when the secretary read the report of the com- 
mittee from which it appears that the school was 
established in October last, and that its progress has 
been satisfactory. The average number of students 
at the Central School of Art has been fifty-nine.. 
Various public and private local schools have availed 
themselves of the services of the master. At these 
schools about 366 pupils have received instruction, 
Some discussion then ensued as to the rules and the 
funds to be provided. In course of the ings, 
Mr. Hannah reminded the meeting that the art of 
writing was simply a species of drawing, depending on 
the cultivation of the eye and the hand, for, in making 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, it was nothing 
else than making twenty-six imitations. When parents 
took this into their consideration, seeing that ev 
one thought it essential that their children should 
learn reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, he had 
no doubt that eventually they would consider drawing 
as essential as anything else. 

STEAM-BOILER ExPLosions.—Your co mdent 
““E. C.” has drawn attention to a subject which, un- 
fortunately, has for some time been much neglected. 
Many boiler explosions which have been considered 
inexplicable, or vaguely referred to a defective safety- 
valve, I think there is good cause to suppose have 
proceeded from the water assuming the spheroidal . 
state. How, then, can this be avoided ? M. Boutigny 
proposed the introduction of a great number of 
metallic points into the interior of the boiler, but this 
presented many practical difficulties. I have 
meee —_ yo = a number of metal balls were 
introduced into the boiler, they, by greatly increasin 
the heating surface, would oie Ried the dene 
ger resulting from this cause. This arrangement 
would, I think, also reduce the danger to be appre- 
hended from the formation of hydrogen gas.— 
O. H. H. 

Inon Steps.—Sir, your correspondent, “*G. L.” 
of June 2nd, will, I think, find that treads of diamond 
pattern, constructed with strong wire, and screwed to 
the main treads, will overcome the difficulties to 
which he alludes.—C. C. 

«*« Two other letters on the subject have been 
forwarded to the inquirer. . 
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‘ Tas Inon Txape.—More failures have occurred 
in this trade within the ‘last few weeks, but otherwise 
ne material change has teken place in ‘the state or 
prospects of the trade. There is no talk of any 
advance next quarter on the lowest price named at 
last meetings. American orders-are not yet return- 
ing, but “when the trade has recovered from the 
effects of illegitimate ion, it is believed that it 
will soon exhibit a healthy aspect.” Meantime iron 
has of late been sold at 10s. and even 20s. below the 
prices fixed last quarter-day. 

Axtists’ 0 on OT annual festi- 
val of this i association was held on Satur- 
day st the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Earl of Harrowby 


(im the absence of Barl Granville) presiding. The | by 


company, although not very numerous, comprised 
many of our principal artists and patrons of art, in- 
cluding among others Sir C. Bastlake, Mr. C. Stan- 
field, Mr. D. Roberts, Mr. J. Absolon, Mr. G. Godwin, 
Mr. G. Clark, &c. The noble chairman, in proposing 
‘ the chief toast of the evening, “Suecess to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” dwelt upon the advantage 
of the institution, which, while it practised benevo- 
lence, at the same time ineulcated . Daring 
the past year the fand had paid annuities of 157. each’ 
t fifty-two widows, and granted assistance to twenty- 
nine orphans of artists to the extent of 187/. 10s. In 
former ages improvidence had been as the 
necessary accompaniment and distinguishing feature 
of great talent; but that mistake had passed away, 
and professional men were upon the whole far from 
improvident. Still the advantages might be greatly 
imereased ; and it was, therefore, desirable, now 'that 
such great endeavours were being made to foster art 
all classes in this country, that the professors 

of art, as well as its patrons, should give their assist- 
ance to. an institution whieh had such peculiar claims 
upon them. Mr. Godwin, in replying to a toast with 
which his name was connected, said he considered the 


| 


Exutsition at Trventon.—The Bath and West 
of England Society for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, arts, manufactures, and ecommerce, having de- 
cided on holding their meeting this year at Tiverton, 
advantage was taken of the circumstance to get up a 
leeal exhibition of works of art and industry, the 
proceeds of which it.is intended shall be expended in 
the restoration of the church of St. Peter, at Tiver- 
ton, the surplus, if any, to form a nucleus for the 
foundation of a local hospital. The opening was 
inaugurated by a déjedner, in the large hall at 
Binndell’s school, the apartment being decorated for 
the occasion, and the proeeedings enlivened by music. 
The Exhibition, at the Atheneum, was then opened 
a procession, with the Mayor and Corporation at: 
its head, and the various rooms were visited by 
the company. The room marked A is devoted to 
antiquities, architecture, sculptures, and pictures: 
rooma B and C contain about 250 oil paintings and 
engravings, and statuary : in the passages leading to 
rooms A. and B, are works of art and curiosities; in 
room D, the “ Trade Department ;” room E, philo- 


antographic and printing presses, &c. 

Peeliabiad TO Ma. Ss. C. Hatt.—A namber of 
artists, among whom are Me:srs. Stanfield, Ward, 
Foley, Cooke, Goodall, Harvey, Harding, Helmsley, 
Tnskipp, Hulme, Mason, Paton, &c. propose to obtam 
subscriptions for the purpose of presenting some snit- 
able testimonial to Me. S. C. Hall, as an mdication of 
their sense of his services to art and artists, and their 
sympathy with him, more especially while advocating, 
as he has been doing, not only in the Art-Journal, 
but in the courts of law, the cause of the profession and 
the publie, versus questionable picture-dealers. As the 
subscribers, in their circular, justly remark, the course 
Mr. Hall has pursued, for a series of years, as editor of 
the Art-Journal, has been of great service to art and 
artists, and it is only just and right in the artists and 


Art-Union of London as of ‘the greatest benefit to: art-lovers generally thus to manifest their feeling in 


artists. It had encouraged a taste for art, and many 
commercial men who commenced their career in art by 
gaining a prize in the Art-Union had been led on to 
become assidagus collectors of pictures. The Art- 
Union, twenty years ego, raised with difficulty 4002. : 
it now had a steady annual income of 12,000/. or 
18,0002. which was all diffased among artists ——A 
list of subscriptions, exceeding in the aggregate 350/. 
was read, including 100 guineas from her Majesty.— 
The Times. 

. Muppiesex ann Svurrer ARcHeo1oeicaL 
Socretr.—It has been proposed to extend the range 
of the Surrey Archeological Society to the county of 

dlesex, im order to comprehend within the 
ions of a single institution the eutire metro- 
polis, and also to obtain a complete and careful 
investigation of the archeology of the metropolitan 
county. The Surrey Archeological Society has itself 
been very recently established: its nrembers already 
are upwards of 400 in number, and its career has 
heen -hitherto satisfactory. From a union of the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey in a single 
Archeological Society, there would necessarily result 
both an increase and a consolidation of strength ; the 
proceedings of the society would be at onee more 
complete and more diversified ; and, while each county 
would secure a distinct ition for every object 
gem its own, much of mataal advantage would 
derived by them both, from their being associated 
for the purposes of archeological inquiry and research. 

‘ Newcastte Socrery or ANTIQUARIES. — A 
mnonthly meeting was held on Wednesday before last, 
at Newcastle. It was resolved that a country meeting 
be held on 26th July, at Borcovicus, on the Roman 
wall. A letter was read from Mr. Dodson, the 
architect, submitting a plan for the construction of a 
veom below the vaulted roof of the great hall of the 
castle, to be lighted by a glass dome, whereby addi- 
tional space would be obtained for exhibiting the 
—_ of the society. It was resolved that Mr. 
be requested to furnish an estimate of the 


— Cuurcu: Arcurrecr’s CHarcEs. 
We have received a statement from the architect, 
im answer to Mr. Donaldson’s letter in our last, but 
too late for insertion this week. 

Tue Crumtyrn Viapuct.—The works on the line 
between Pontypool and the viaduct ‘ét Cramlyn, are 
nearly completed, the tunnel being.all but finished. 
The erection of the viaduct is rapidly proceeding, the 
raising of the various sets of iron girders having 
been successfully accomplished without any further 
accident. These girders weigh twenty-five tons, and 
have to be raised to an elevation of 200 feet. A 
double line of rails will be laid upon the sammit of 
the viaduct, and in less than two months the whole 
will be completed. From Cramlyn, on the other 
side, the line is making rapid progress, and when 
finished, this loop to the Newport, Abergavenny, 
and Hereford line, will save some twenty-six miles of 
distance, and prove a most important feeder. 


this matter. We have not the least doubt but that 
the proposal will be warmly and promptly responded 
to. Mr. F. W. Hulme, and Mr. G. P. Nicholls of 
54, Paternoster-row, are the hon. secretaries for the 
proposed testimonial. 

Statistics or Vicror1a.—From a Commercial 
Almanac recently: published at Melbourne, it appears 
that the quantity of fine gold extracted from the 
gullies in the colony of Victoria during the three 
years from August, 1851, to September, 1854, was 
nine million ounces, which, at 4/. an ounce, gives 
more than thirty-six millions sterling as the wealth 
added to the world by this infant colony in this brief 
period, Moreover, the previous staple of the colony, 
wool, in place of being neglected, as was feared, for 
“the golden fleece,” has, during the very same period, 
been on the increase. In 1854 the quantity of wool 
exported was 22,598,6881lbs. being an increase of 
683,584 lbs. on the previous year. The value of the 
total exports from the port of Melbourne during that 
year was 10,109,292/. ; of the imports, 16,557,404/, 
Up to September 1st, 1854, 1,266,267 acres of land 
had been sold. The average price per acre has come 
down from 5/. 10s. in 1853 to about 3/. 10s. in 1854, 
The population of the colony on 26th April, 1854, 
‘was 232,872, of whom 17,253 had arrived overland 
from the other districts of Australia. The town 
population was 100,891; the mining population 
58,046. In 1853 more than two millions of letters 
and a million and a half of zewspapers passed through 
the Melbourne post-office. The Central Road Board 
spent, in 1853, 502,078/. of which 282,844/. were 
expended on the Mount Alexander road alone. There 
are two rival educational organizations in Victoria, the 
national and the denominational, of which the latter 
is the more flourishing, having under its wing 10,000 
scholars and 132 schools, while the former has only 
1,753 scholars and 25 schools. In the year 1858, no 
fewer than 832 mortgages were registered on town 
and country lands (principally the former) to the 
amount of 990,7977. In Geelong the assessed value 
of property is 525,020/7. The general revenue of the 
colony for the year 1855 is estimated by the Legisla- 
tive Council at 2,400,000/. 

Tue Tyne Dock Worxs.— The contracts for 
making the new docks on the Tyne have been let for 
about 400,0007. The area of the doek will be 
48 acres; the basin 9 acres. The directors of the 


145,000/. in coal staiths and other works upon the’ 
side of the river opposite to these doeks. 
Temporary Cxuurcu, Torrennam.— It is pro- 
posed to erect a temporary church, dedicated to 
St. Paul, in Northumberland-park, Tottenham, Mid- 
dlesex, under the superintendence of Mr. Chas. Gray. 
The following tenders have been received :—Fidler, 
5997. ; Clemena, 595/.; Blenkarn, 4797. 
Axcurrecrs’ CHarGEs.—A co ndent remarks 
that, in the case of the Melton Mowbray Corn 
Exchange, one of the architects acted, and was paid, 
as clerk of the works as. well as architect. 








sophical instruments; and in F (a small apartment), | : 


Blyth and Tyne Railway also propose expending 





| addressed to the Enrron, and not to the Publisher. 
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Aw oLp Roman’s Errraru.—Some workmen, in 
making an excavation at Constantina, in Algeria 
short time back, came on an ancient tomb, which 
turned out to be that of a Roman citizen. It 
no iarity in construction, but the inscriptj 
which is in well-written hexameters and 
is curious :—‘ I, Procilius, whose remains repose here, 
state the exact truth in these verses. I have spent life 
without annoyance, exervising the calling of silver. 
smith in my house at Cirta. I have always been of 
the strietest probity, and of the most complete frank. 
ness towards every man. I have nothing whatever tp 
complain of, for I was always gay and always happy 
until the death of my chaste Valeria. I have cale. 
brated with honour and in prosperity one hundred 
anniversaries of my birthday; and, at last, my fing) 
day arrived when my enfeebled frame rendered it 
welcome. The lines which you are now reading J 
com myself during my lifetime, being permitted 
so to do by the kind goddess Fortune, who neyer- 
forsook me. Follow the path which I have taken: J 
await you here below: come !” 
A Rattway Specu.ation.—The East Lancashire 
Railway Company have adopted means similar to 
those some years since started by some of the metro. 
politan companies, to induce building operations in 
the vicinity of their line. To any person who will 
build houses within two miles of their stations at 
Maghull, Ormskirk, Barscough, or Town Green, of 
the clear annual value of 50/. per annum, they 
guarantee the privilege of nominating one resident 
‘who shall travel free, as a first-class pa: : 
between these places and the Liverpool ‘ 
station, during a term varying from seven to eighteen 
years, according to the position of the houses erected. 

Tux British InstrruTion.—The collection of 
works by the old masters, just now opened, with a 
sprinkling’as usual in the south room of pictures by 
deceased English painters, although, perhaps, less im- 
portant than it has sometimes been, nevertheless 
contains some pictures of great interest by Carlo 
Dolci, Tintoretto, Velasquez, Rubens, and others. 
No. 41, called in the catalogue “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Holbein, is inscribed, “Sr Nicolas Pointz.” The 
lines at the side are curious :— 

S¢ Je obais 4 qui je dois. 
Je sers & qui me:plaist : 
Et suis & qui me merite.” 








TENDERS 


For additions and alterations to Ham Church, Sarrey, 
Quantities supplied :-— 




















Repewing and 

Fors new | Alteratious to 

Old Church, 

& »s. a & a 4d 

Myers 1,470 0 0 372 0 0 
Brewer .....cccesssees SA 1,444 0 o 344 0 0 
i ch vocacnsenhsssond 1,377 @ 0 39 0 0 
Day. 00 275 0 0 
REE avs ccuvccvosstevcesesies 1,225 0 0 340 0 0 
Wilkinson .............00008 1,167 0 0 815 6 0 
Adamson and Sons......, 1,047 0 0 279 13 0 
Wilson (Pimlico)....... oo] 0 0 187 0 0 








+ for Messrs. Deane, Adams, 


For proposed gan facto: z 
berts, architect. Quantities 


and Deane. Mr. Richard 











supplied :— 
Haward and Nixon.,........... £29,200 0 0 
Cubitt and Co. .....0....esseee 8,875 0 0 
Lee and Bon ........sccceesseeses 8,474 0 0 
T’Anson, Brothers .......0.. 834 0 0 
Myers ............ seesnee 8,320 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers .........++.. 8,200 0 0 
Locke and Nesham............ 8,159 0 0 
Vialoa 8,000 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre............. 7,823 0 0 
Carter . 7,495 0 0 
Piper and 80m .....000..00-, 7477 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons......s..++ 7,450 0 0 
For new workhouse at King’s Lynn, for Board of 
Guardians :— 

W. D. Harding (Lynn) ... £12,990 0 0 
8. Simpson (Ip ich) & 10,880 0 0 
W. Tollitt (West Drayton) 10,850 0 0 
pf 8. ie ap (Lynn)...... San ; . 
. Stimpson (Lynn) ......... 

A. Niel (Bradéord} sce 10,188 0 0 
M. Bambridge (Lynn)...... 9,943 0 0 
C. Bennett ( am evsevenee 9,915 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Salt in Walls."—A correspondent asks what is the best method 
of treatment for walls suffering not from damp but from salt in 
the wails. 

* A Contractor” (others think differently).—" B.” (very trac; 
but not exactly mentionable)—“J. 8.°—"J. W. H.”—" H. T. EB 
“G §87—"H’—"B WB. L. 8°—“B. R”—"C. EK. B7— 
“@ BN’ —"?. EW" J. Bo" Tend BY". L"(we are 
not able to give satisfactory information on the subject) Wa 
“J. H. M.” (shall appear)—*A Junior” (ditto).—“ Cc. c. N.” 
(Thanks).—"YW. 8" —""T. D. B"—" P. W. E—“ W. BW. B 

“Books and. Addresses."—We are forced to decline potuting out 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise 
ments should be addressed: to ‘the ‘ Publisher,” and . 
to the “Editor:” ell other communications should 
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